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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 4& 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


For a Humanity That Believes Only What It Can See and Touch 


N the moving review of the Life of Ozora Davis 
in a recent issue of the Christian Leader, Pro- 
fessor Speight emphasizes the interest of Dr. 

Davis in psychic phenomena, and says plainly that 
Dr. Davis was convinced of the reality of the com- 
munications that he received. 

In a recent issue of the Congregationalist the Rev. 
Dwight Bradley expressed his belief in spiritualism. 

Several Unitarian ministers who have been in- 
vestigating this subject are sure that they are on the 
right track, and that they have hold of something real. 
One of these men, who occupies a position of com- 
manding influence in the denomination, believes that 
liberals especially should be pioneers in this field. 

We are alleged to be something of a doubting 
Thomas along these lines, mainly because we have 
not hesitated to say that in our opinion a prominent 
medium was an exceedingly clever humbug. 

So far has this belief in our skepticism gone 
among our editorial brethren that when we said 
frankly to one of them, “‘Now if you should investigate 
spiritualism and become convinced of its truth, we 
should be inclined to accept it,” the reply was, ““No, you 
would say that poor old T has gone off his base.”’ 

We have to admit that the kind of people who 
are working in this field have not always inspired con- 
fidence. They include both the intellectuals and the 
seatter-brained, the unselfish and the mercenary. 

Now comes the Hibbert Journal for October with 
an illuminating article on “The New Era in Psychic 
Research,”’ by Prof. D. F. Frazer-Harris, M. D., D.Sc., 
F. R. S. E. It is an account of studies made by 
scientists in Paris, London, Vienna, and other places, 
with the help of Rudi Schneider, a famous young 
Austrian medium. The aid of physicists was secured 
and the infra-red rays used, so that if any opaque 
object like a hand should be interposed in the path 
of the rays a bell would be rung or some other electrical 
signal given. In case of such opaque objects being 
used, which of course meant fraud, a flashlight was 
automatically fired for four previously exposed 
cameras. 

Without going into details, let us say that the 
hypothesis of fraud was abandoned by these inves- 
tigators. 

They secured interesting results. There were 
many instances of telekinetic phenomena, viz., ob- 


jects being lifted, moved from place to place, or hurled 
about, there were sounds, and photographs, but only 
of objects lifted, not of what is called ectoplasm. 
There were, however, other mysterious appearances 
and lights which the camera did not catch, but which 
were plain to the investigators. 

Dr. Osty in Paris made some startling discoveries. 
By an exceedingly sensitive apparatus out of reach of 
both the medium and sitters, he recorded the presence 
of the unknown force on the table at the instant the 
medium said that it was there. And he discovered 
that while the signal bell rang nothing in the path of 
the rays affected the plate of the camera. He also 


found that the unknown power vibrated in the infra- 


red rays exactly at the rate of the medium’s accel- 
erated breathing. 

The scientists reached this important conclusion: 

There is a relationship between the neuro- 
muscular efforts of the medium in the chair and the 
phenomena at some distance from his body. Only 
when the medium ‘‘was exhibiting strenuous muscular 
effort were objects moved or the infra-red rays inter- 
fered with.” Most interesting illustrations of this 
are given in the article. For example, when the 
scientist was holding Rudi and his wife helping, the 
medium asked how many knocks he would like to 
have the table give. The scientist replied four. With 
each knock that the table gave, Rudi pressed down 
forcibly with his left hand on the heap of hands on 
the scientist’s knee. 

“We seem entitled to say,’ says the scientist, 
“that the unknown power is an emanation from the 
physical organism of the teledynamist”’ (medium). 

In a trance the medium can exert this unknown 
power. Out of a trance, he is helpless to do it. 

The scientist adds: ‘“‘Quite one of the most puz- 
zling features in this puzzling business is the apparent 
existence of intelligence or purpose underlying not a 
few of the manifestations of the power.” 

For the scientific physiologist the question is 
how impulses in the body organism can appear ex- 
teriorized as some form of energy capable of raising 
solid objects some feet away from the body of the man 
producing them. 

As the author of the article points out, the possi- 
bility of such a thing is not as ridiculous as it would 
have been fifty years ago, since the old barriers between 
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matter and energy have broken down. “Radiation 
may become matter and matter radiation.” He 
concludes by urging upon all physiologists, physicists 
and other scientists the investigation of these phe- 
nomena. ‘‘No one,” he says, ‘however exalted his 
position in the world of science, is entitled to pronounce 
either for or against the genuineness of these phe- 
nomena who has not himself witnessed them. The 
sphere of the occult has been reduced in size and that 
of the objective has been enlarged.” 

Now while these experiments as here reported 
may seem to many sincere spiritualists to be hostile 
to their theories, they should read the article to ap- 
preciate the open-minded attitude of the author. And 
those who catch its significance will applaud the senti- 
ment and spirit of a recent utterance of Henri Bergson 
quoted by Professor Fraser-Harris: 

“Tt is true that a choice has to be made among the 
results now offered by psychical science, which itself 
is far from placing all of them in the same rank, dis- 
tinguishing between what seems certain and what is 
simply probable, or at most possible. But even if we 
retain only a part of what it offers as certain, there 
will be enough to suggest to us the immensity of the 
terra incognita which it has only just begun to explore. 
Suppose that one gleam of light from this unknown 
world should reach us and become visible to our bodily 
eyes. What a transformation that would mean for a 
humanity habituated, whatever it may say, to ac- 
cept as really existing only that which it can see and 


touch.” 
* * 


OUR BOARD AND THE FREE CHURCH 


HE Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, at the regular fall meeting in 
New York City October 24-25, unanimously 
approved the recommendation of the joint Unitarian- 
Universalist Commission for the organization of the 
Free Church of America, by which all liberal groups 
may be brought into a close federation. There was 
no opposition. The action was more significant be- 
cause it was taken without the presence of Judge 
Galer of Iowa and Dr. Scott of Illinois, both advocates 
of Unitarian-Universalist union, both of whom were 
detained by urgent matters at home. 

By action of the Board supplementing action 
already taken by the Unitarians, the Wayside Pulpit 
of the Unitarians and the Community Pulpit of the 
Universalists will be merged January first, and a 
joint committee of the two denominations will choose 
the texts. 

The Joint Commission considering Universalist- 
Unitarian relations met in New York during and 
after our Board meeting. Nothing has been given out, 
but it is generally understood that it was a meeting of 
great significance and that all those in attendance are 
happy over it. 

A committee will formulate a statement of mat- 
ters agreed upon and another meeting will be held in 
December, after which full publicity will be given to 
what has been agreed upon. 

Worcester has been chosen as the place for hold- 
ing the next biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention, provided local arrangements can be 


made. This session will come in October, 1933. Long 


before that time our ministers and churches will have ° 


before them the recommendations, and probably also 
the deeper reasons that. inspire them. 
* * 


THE ELECTION AND THE CITIZEN 


Y the time that this issue of the Christian Leader 
gets to its readers, the climax of the campaign 
will have been reached. Practically everybody 

will have made up his or her mind how to vote. We 
do not consider it our duty to tell people how they 
ought to vote, but we do feel justified in laboring with 
might and main to make everybody vote who is en- 
titled to. It would be a tragedy if either a sullen or a 
careless stay-at-home vote should decide the election. 
We ask everybody to vote. The danger of com- 
munism or fascism or any other kind of autocracy lies 
more in people failing to discharge civic duties than in 
their discharging them in a wrong way. 

We do not believe that the country will go to the 
dogs no matter who is elected. At the same time we 
think progress will be faster if our way becomes the 
nation’s way. 

The radical in office will prove to be more con- 
servative than the radical on the stump, and the con- 
servative grappling with human need and woe will 
prove to be more radical than the conservative dis- 
cussing the thing academically. The country will go 
on and the Leader will appear, no matter who is elected. 
But we as individual citizens will not go on with much 
satisfaction if epoch-marking decisions are made and 
we have no part in them. 

* * 


INDEPENDENT AND UNITED ACTION 
ANY of our State Conventions are now a hun- 
dred years old. The State Convention of New 
Hampshire celebrated last week at Clare- 
mont its centennial. 

The coming together of scattered ministers and 
churches in 1832 to form a state organization meant 
that Universalists of New Hampshire had seen that 
in isolation there was weakness, and in common effort 
there was strength. The history of human progress 
is the history of the development of strong individuals, 
who are strong enough and wise enough to unite their 
efforts. The prablem of the world for the future is 
to extend the field of common action without sacrifice 
of individualism. Russia gets team work by sacri- 
ficing the units that make up the team. America 
often does not get team work at all. The way out is 
not the way of Russia, but along the path that the 
early Universalists blazed, a higher degree of volun- 
tary co-operation. 

In church matters a strong state organization is 
not the final step. We must have a strong general 
organization that is not starved to death by the states. 
New Hampshire has seen that, and in Judge Parker 
has furnished one of the strongest presidents of the 
General Convention that we ever had. It has given 
Dean McCollester to help solve one of the most 
fundamental problems before us—the training of our 
ministers. It has given Danforth, the state president, 
to the General Convention Beard. 
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It is curious that so often reports come in that 
Vermont and New Hampshire are the worst states 
in the Union in which to put over a national cam- 
paign, and that parishes can be found that say, ‘We 
don’t want any advice from outsiders.” That atti- 
tude is not confined to Vermont and Hampshire. 
Out in “the great open spaces” of the West and across 
the Rocky Mountains there are states as concentrated 
on themselves as ever New England was in its palmiest 
days of self-sufficiency. It is not for any of us to twit 
the rest of us. We need all of us to remember that, 
although it is a great thing to be self-reliant, it is a 
greater thing to pour independence, self-reliance, and 
ability to get on into the service of a cause as a whole. 

* Ox 


THE CHANGES AT TUFTS 
N another page we give the story of the resigna- 
tion of Dr. McCollester as Dean of the Tufts 
School of Religion and the election of Professor 
Skinner to fill the position. 

The Universalist fellowship has a deep interest 
in this matter, because the Tufts School of Religion 
is one of our two main training schools for ministers 
and religious workers. 

Technically the Universalist denomination has 
nothing to do with the “Tufts School of Religion on 
the Crane Foundation.” It is a part of the Tufts 
corporation. It is under the Tufts College board, 
an entirely undenominational control. So far as 
we can recall them, the only active Universalists on 
the board are Dr. Cousens, Principal Peirce, Dr. 
Tomlinson, Judge Hill, and Mrs. Dewick. A non- 
Universalist majority could out-vote the Universalist 
group on any matter. But it never does. The 
spiritual ownership of the school is mightier than the 
legal. We Universalists can have what we can take 
and use. And there are many advantages in having 
other viewpoints besides our sectarian one repre- 
sented on the Board. 

Under Dean McCollester, Vice Dean Skinner, 
Professor Brotherston, Professor Auer, Professor 
Wyatt, Professor Cole, Professor Emeritus Hall, and 
Professor Ratcliff, the school has made progress. 
There now are exchange privileges with Harvard and 
with the Meadville Theological School in Chicago. 
The school is serving the Unitarian churches as well 
as Universalist, and Dr. Cornish is a member of the 
Board of Tufts College. 

The school opened this fall with the largest en- 
rollment of students in its history—forty-five. 

Says Dean McCollester in his annual report: “I 
have seen this school expand from four students to 
forty-five, and go from the partial use of Packard Hall 
to a fine and adequate plant. Ihave seen the stand- 
ards of the school steadily rise.” 

The Universalist denomination is indebted to 
Dean McCollester for his work at Tufts. He has 
labored steadily, persistently, cheerfully, success- 
fully. 

"He now is seventy-four years of age. Itisa fine 
thing for a man of seventy-four to retain such vigor 
and to exhibit such sense. 

Asked about the reasons for resigning, Dr. MceCol- 
lester replied as follows: 


As many have asked me ‘‘Why do you resign?” I 
have replied somewhat in this way: 

1. Because I believe a man at a certain age should 
retire for the good of the institution, for his own good, 
and to give a younger man a chance to develop his 
policies. 

2. Because I want a freedom to do and enjoy 
some things which the requirements of the position in 
its increased responsibilities will not allow. 

8. Because the school is now at its best, and there 
is a younger man at hand who can carry it to new ef- 
ficiencies. 

4, Because there are some things that I can do 
better for the college, the school and the church, if I am 
released from this office, which I would like to attempt 
in the years of continued strength. 


Two years ago Dr. McCollester sought to retire, 
but was prevailed upon to remain. Now that the 
change has come, Tufts men everywhere will rejoice 
that his beautiful home on College Hill will still be 
available for the little informal parties that enrich 
college life, and that he himself will go on with part 


of his teaching work. 
; * * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

A Methodist preacher in Johnstown, Pa., writes 
in the Federal Council Bulletin that in his zeal for the 
social gospel he used to scorn the people who came to 
church to find peace and comfort, but can do so no 
longer. The church, he says, in these hard years, is to 
give the vision of God as well as help build the king- 
dom of God. 


“Let the economists present their indictment of 
our system,” says the Christian Century. “Let them 
say, Thou actest here and here. It remains for re- 
ligion to deal with the man in the system and to say to 
him with no less authority, Thou actest here and here.” 


It is a matter of common knowledge, says the 
Living Church in an editorial on the emeritus situation, 
that “the more competent the successor is, the more 
willing he or she is to benefit by what his or her pred- 
ecessors have learned.” 


“China is probably the only country in world 
history,” says Prof. Kiang Kang-Hu of McGill Uni- 
versity, ‘that has always extended its territory and 
increased its population not by conquest but by be- 
ing conquered.” 


Said Bishop Burns, Methodist Episcopal, at the 
Boston University Conference, ““We never will drive 
the slum and saloon out of the country until we drive 
the slum germ and the saloon germ out of our hearts.” 


A rural church, says a contemporary, is not a con- 
ventional church in a rural area. It is a church 
adapted to rural people, rural needs, rural situations, 
and serving the whole community. 


Groups of clergymen all over the nation get to- 
gether these days and say in hushed tones, “We are 
in the midst of a revolution,” and then evolution goes 
right along. 
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Some Notes on the Teaching of History in the 
Church School 


Angus H. 


Y notes? Because this contribution is 

culled and compressed from a much 

longer statement which. was none too 

long for such an imposing subject. When 
a statement has to be made in so many words every 
word counts, so no words will be used just for the sake 
of literary form or style. 

What history shall we teach? 

A liberal teacher is supposed to be both enlight- 
ened and ethically minded. To such a one there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Christian nor pagan, “‘sa- 
ered” nor “‘secular.”” As a teacher of history human 
experience to date is his field. Where and when he 
invades this field depend upon many factors, some of 
which it is the purpose of these notes to disclose. 

The purpose for which we use the recorded ex- 
periences of mankind must be such as can profit by the 
truth. 

It is difficult to prove from history that the par- 
ticular nation to which a teacher happens to belong 
represents the acme of human achievement in or- 
ganization and the administration of the social weal, 

_ that capitalistic society is the best that has been or can 
be devised, that the Christian Church has a beautiful 
Christian record, that Bible heroes as such are exem- 
plary characters, that Jesus was born of a virgin, or 
that God is as we experience Him to be. Yet all 
these and similar purposes are served by resort to 
history. The result is violence to truth and the con- 
tinuance of ideas and institutions that should have 
long since been transcended. A magnet will gather 
iron filings from a heap of sawdust. In the same way 
a strong interpretational interest will pick and choose 
to suit the end in view. In this way old and young 
are frequently fed on fiction. This can happen when 
nothing is taught that has not actually happened. 
All that is needed is the omission of some other things 
that also happened. ‘Teachers should therefore be 
keenly aware of the selective power of their own con- 
victions and affiliations, and those of others. 

Similarly, teachers who are not even attempting 
to prove a point but merely looking for a story to il- 
lumine or illustrate a moral principle are in danger 
of misrepresenting history, and at the same time of 
basing great principles on falsehoods. When a story 
illustrates a point, teachers are less likely to inquire 
into the historic value of the materials they select. 
One part of the Bible is usually considered as good as 
another, and legend as good as fact. A little care will 
enable a teacher to differentiate for the student be- 
tween the authentic and the spurious, between the 
historic and the legendary, without giving up any ma- 
terial. 

On the other hand, when we purpose to be honest 
in using history, when we seek to develop studiousness, 
when we attempt to help the young to be ethically 
discriminating, when we survey history as a means of 
shedding light on the paths civilization must follow 

in the future, etc., the most painstaking truthfulness 


MacLean 


and accuracy will serve us best at every point. The 
good man, the bad man, the evil done and the good 
achieved, the triumphs and failures, the problem 
solved and the persisting perplexity, all serve such 
purposes. Any inaccuracies in our teaching, any gar- 
nishing of the facts, would be obstacles to success in 
teaching. 

The appreciation of history 1s the natural expansion 
of experience. 

Strange as it may seem when one recalls the 
emphasis on history in church teaching, history is 
the most unpopular subject that can be suggested for 
study. Moreover, history is a subject that the church 
population seems least capable of assimilating. Noth- 
ing has less appeal for, and few subjects are less familiar 
to, the average churchman. The reasons for this 
situation are many, but one of special import should 
be stressed. It is this: Interest in history is depend- 
ent upon vital interest in one’s own world and time. 
At present the greatest crises facing humanity concern 
churchmen too little to lead them into history. But 
this is only half the story. The great interests they 
have are but feebly catered to by the teaching church. 
Right now when one finds a strongly motivated study 
of any unit of history in the church, he will also find 
a problem or significant fact from contemporary life 
in the forefront of attention. Also when such a desire 
to learn is richly served, one finds reference being 
made to books and records and facts that have no place 
in all the lists of sacred writings. In one church group 
some men and women who were stirred to do their 
part in making a coming disarmament conference a 
success undertook to study the subject of disarma- 
ment. The first unit called for was the history of 
the movement. This history called for a perusal of 
the proposed agenda. Nothing could be more dis- 
couraging to the impatient idealist, nothing could be 
dryer or colder to any one whose intellectual appetite 
needed whetting, than this book with its blank pages 
and its sketchy notes. Yet to this properly motivated 
group the facts were juicy and warm enough. 

The same principle is in operation when children 
show interest in history. This can be easily illus- 
trated from real life. 

A family was out on a pienic. After the steak 
had been devoured a four-year-old boy induced his 
father to play boats. They threw chips into the river, 
calling them schooners, steamers and submarines, etc., 
until the father’s nautical vocabulary was about ex- 
hausted. Then came questions calling for an ex- 
planation of the differences between boats. This led 
the father into telling the story of boats, from the 
primitive man’s drift log to the modern ocean liner. 
More questions, and the invention of the steam engine, 
the discovery of gasoline and of electricity all had to 
be gone into. For days after books and pictures had 
to be consulted and games played to fill in details that 
were in demand. The history of boats is not much of 
a history, but then a four-year-old is not much of an 
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historian. Yet the story illustrates a process that 
will in time give this child considerable knowledge 
before he comes to the study of great tomes, and, more- 
over, it illustrates a process by which reference to 
history for the enrichment of vital interests becomes a 
habit. In the better schools of our day even children 
in the lower grades are hearing stories of the great 
astronomers in connection with their interest in the 
stars. They are getting the elements of geology to 
feed their interest in rocks and rivers. They are get- 
ting elemental studies in the history of community 
living, laws, money and the like, as food for their child- 
ish interests. Most adults of to-day were first in- 
troduced to these subjects in college. If a child’s 
contacts with things, people and institutions are free 
and rich enough, reference to history is so natural 
that only adult stupidity stands in the way. 

When should we begin to teach history? 

The question has already been answered, but it 
can be elaborated a little with profit. Children’s 
interest in houses, in vehicles, in painting pictures, in 
playing doctor, policeman or wild Indian, is full of 
possibilities for teachers who wish to use history as 
an instrument to sharpen ethical insight into the his- 
tory and nature of our institutions and our own past. 

Let us recall also the undisputed place the “long, 
long ago” has in child interest, and also the fact that 
children are told of historic personages at an early age. 
In addition to play and constructive work of any sort, 
literature and associations with adults are constantly 
at work making contacts between the child and the 
past. Until the child is nine or ten years old these 
should be the chief media for the communication of 
history. They represent the child’s natural reaching 
out to the past through the present. Until this age, 
our present knowledge of children suggests, he is not 
ready to approach the past in any inclusive way. Yet 
before that time some very important preparation 
can be made for the appreciation of history, and a 
considerable number of small units of history taught. 
A teacher who recognizes this fact will never be at a 
loss for something to teach or for something the child 
can do. 

Lest some think that the above illustrations were 
selected to dodge an issue, let us raise a question con- 
cerning the teaching of the Jesus story. Children will 
hear of Jesus at a very early age. Moreover, at an 
early age they will quiz their parents about church 
sufficiently to justify the sharing of the story. How 
can this story be given? It has a history, but it is 
not a history for the very immature. This, however, 
does not make it necessary to feed the child’s curiosity 
with legends about Jesus. It is a mistake to present 
any historic personage first in his legendary trappings. 
What we should do is to consult our wise men for the 
latest findings and present these in simple narrative. 
We should, to the best of our ability, reconstruct a 
story that does credit to our intelligence and our 
ethical appreciation and share this. “Jesus Living 
Among His Neighbors,” by Marion Hawthorne 
(Abingdon Press), is a fair sample of the material that 
should first be presented to the young. Several 
authors have attempted to simplify the gospel narra- 
tive without changing the content in any way. A good 
sample and the best of its kind is “The Story Peter 


Told,” by Elsie Ball. (Henry Holt & Co.) Yet in this 
story the values liberals seek to release are in danger of 
being lost. Children should first see Jesus through the 
eyes of the most enlightened of our day, and not 
through the eyes of one who was, by hearsay, a dis- 
ciple of Peter’s. Some fear this approach because 
of the assumption that it will be “critical.’”’ There is 
no criticism in the popular sense or even in the tech- 
nical sense in a presentation of this sort. But when 
legendary elements are inserted there is immediate 
need of criticism. 

But all this is easier said than done. Along 
comes Christmas and unloads the legend. Adults 
who appreciate the poetic charm and beauty of the 
legend persist in thinking that it is natural for chil- 
dren to believe in angels and such things. We are 
consequently forced to introduce an element of criti- 
cism by differentiating between the legend and the 
fact as best we can. This can be done without dif- 
ficulty by parents and teachers who can exercise some 
patience in answering questions. 

Whatever the way out of this difficulty, we must 
be fully aware of the danger of falling back upon the 
assumption that the child’s religious faith must come 
through the acceptance of primitive imagery and 
concept—that it must recapitulate the religious de- 
velopment of the race. Instead we should start the 
child on the best we have. 

The First Inclusive Unit 

But when shall we start studying history as such? 
It is doubtful whether there is such a thing as history 
as such. Nevertheless we must admit that history 
can not be really appreciated until seen in rather 
large and inclusive units. Shall we then take the his- 
tory of our own particular nation, religion or de- 
nomination as the next unit? This does not seem wise, 
for the simple reason that such units can not be iso- 
lated from the story of mankind as a whole. They 
need a background of a more general character. On 
the other hand, the child is still interested in many 
specific things, and large units will not have the same 
appeal because they can not be given in such close re- 
lation to specific interest or activity. Yet the child 
of junior years has so many interests that this alone 
might justify a general attack. Besides, he is at this 
time raising some very large questions. The universe 
must communicate some meaning to him. Begin- 
nings are sought out. He is conscious of the largeness 
of his world, and he makes some kind of adjustment 
to this larger world whether we aid him or not. More- 
over, interest can be sustained through a careful 
utilization of specific interests, skills and hobbies in 
illuminating facts discovered, and in recording them 
graphically. There are many reasons for the as- 
sumption that the next logical step is a study of the 
inclusive story of human struggle and achievement. 
This story should be rapid. There should be no loiter- 
ing for preaching or specialization. Jt should be in- 
clusive. This is not a time to dwell with particular 
emphasis upon Hebrew or Christian history, nor yet 
exclusively upon the “religious” experience of man- 
kind. The discovery of coal is as important now as 
the invasion of Canaan. It should be dynamic. His- 
tory should be studied vertically, 7. e., in terms of the 
threads of human experience that connect the modern 
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man with the primitive man. At the-same time 2 
must be selective. There are three foci of human ex- 
perience that will enable the teacher to select with 
wisdom. They are the conquest of natural forces, man’s 
quest for security against his fellows, and the quest for a 
happy relation with the universe. These three will lead 
the teacher to a survey of inventions and discoveries 
to harness the forces of nature for the good of man, the 
history of human conflict, and the story of the ‘‘re- 
ligious’” quest. There is no call for dates. A vivid 
impression of time can be given by graphical means 
that is infinitely more serviceable. 

There is one word of caution for the teacher. We 
must guard against laying down a false philosophy of 
history in such presentations. Unless the lapse of 
time is vivid the impression may be given that progress 
has been much more rapid than it has. For example, 
the progress made in controlling diseese may be very 
deceptive unless the fact that this control was scarcely 
begun as recently as a hundred years ago is also 
stated. Some vivid impression of the ages through 
which man played with filth, charm and superstitions 
must be given. 

Another pitfall is that we may give the impres- 
sion that progress is inevitable, unless the disappear- 
ance of highly developed civilizations is given due 
stress along with the causes underlying such cata- 
clysms. 

There has been no course of study of this sort yet 
prepared specifically for church use, but many books 
have recently appeared which will give the teacher all 
the data necessary. For the teacher Wells’ one 
volume ‘Outline of History” will be invaluable. So 
also will “The March of Civilization,’ by Jesse 
Wrench (Scribners). For the children’s shelf the 
following are excellent: Van Loon’s “The Story of 
Mankind,” Hillier’s ““A Child’s History of the World,” 
and Gertrude Hartman’s “The World We Live In 
and How It Came to Be” (Macmillan). These books 
have been written for children, and contain many 
suggestions for teaching, and many indispensable pic- 
tures. Hartman’s and Hillier’s books are particularly 
good. 

In some fortunate communities where public or 
private school teeches such a unit as the above the 
church school is justified in specializing on the units 
more commonly attended to in schools of religion. 

However, no matter what co-operation is extended 
by other schools, the teaching of certain large units 
of history will continue to be the church’s special 
privilege for some time. In approaching the dis- 
cussion of these what has been said about the sources 
of interest in history should not be forgotten. The 
person to whom the world in which he himself is living 
is not challenging and of absorbing interest is not pre- 
pared to survey history on any large scale. Pre- 
requisite courses are necessary, but not more necessary 
than prerequisite experiences in living to which every 
subject in the curriculum may contribute. Every bit 
of knowledge, every quality of mind and heart de- 
veloped,.go into producing the kind of person to 
whom history will be enriching. 

On the other hand the treatment of the subject 

is important. Human history has not a little power 
to challenge attention and to hold it if it is approached 
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in the right way. For school purposes the. story 
element is particularly powerful. Our Sunday school 
text books have much material that can be made 
doubly interesting by skillful reorganization. In dis- 
cussing the preparation of more advanced units at- 
tention will be given only to foci of organization. 


The Background of Christianity 


Questions about the beginnings of Christianity 
can not be answered without a survey of its Hebrew 
background. In going into this field the assumption 
that we must find something for the child to emulate 
in all of the material used should be abandoned. The 
study of the Hebrew contributions should confine 
itself to the development of the concepts of God and 
of man. As a child leaves the study of Babylonian 
and Egyptian gods and turns to Jehovah he will find 
this Jehovah superior to most gods. He will find 
contributions to thinking and human relations that 
the world can not afford to forget. This God grew in 
ethical character. He grew tired of thesmell of burnt 
offerings. He insisted upon right relations between 
men as the price of His favor. He ceased to love just 
Jews and adopted all men as His children. He ceased 
being a tribal or national God and went into exile with 
Jeremiah as a personal friend. As the thought of Him 
changed, so did the ideals of human relations change. 
The contributions to the concepts of God and man 
and sin are the chief contributions of the Old Testa- 
ment. They are far-reaching. If they are kept in the 
forefront of attention, there will be no need to excuse 
a Jehovah for murder, or to hide the sins of his Hebrew 
spokesman. All the unethical elements and the 
superstitions found in the records only heighten and 
enliven the story and throw the great contributions in 
relief. Only when we go on the assumptions that one 
part of the Old Testament is as fine as another and all 
of it inspiring for our day do we get into trouble. Such 
a treatment of this unit as is suggested here will both 
release the values inherent in the records and at the 
same time avoid doing violence to the records. 

Children of junior years are not ready for this 
unit. It is difficult to see how children under high 
school age can get much that is of value from it. 

There are many books on this subject that would 
be of service to the teacher. For teachers who have 
had no theological training Fosdick’s “The Modern 
Use of the Bible” is as good as any. This book is 
simple and clear, and it places the emphasis where it 
should be placed. 

Although we recognize the story of Jesus as the 
beginning of Christianity, it should be recognized that 
it also belongs to this Hebrew background. Hebrew 
scholars contend that Jesus did not teach anything 
that could not be paralleled in other Hebrew writings. 
If the teaching of Jesus is to be studied piecemeal | 
this contention can be nearly justified. On the other || 
hand, the Christian claim to something radically new in_ ||| 


Jesus’ teaching can also be substantiated if the per- | : 


sonality of Jesus is studied in its impressive unity. | 
The new is nearly always a new combination of old 
elements. If we study Jesus in his challenging unity 
we shall scarcely do his people justice. If we confine 
ourselves to the piecemeal analysis of this and that 
teaching we shall miss the fact that Hebrew history || 
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can not parallel thefcombination found in Jesus. We 
must emphasize the unique contribution of Jesus and 
at the same time avoid discrediting his people. 


A high school student should be sufficiently ma- | 


ture in thinking ability to allow a frank examination 
of spurious and legendary matters that have attached 
themselves to the story of his life. It is only when 
these are accepted as facts and loved, or, for sentimen- 
tal reasons, are too greatly emphasized, that it is dif- 
ficult to see and appreciate them in their true light. 
Miss Buck’s course on the life of Jesus (Beacon Press) 
contains the essential data for a study of this sort. 


The Growth of Christianity 


What is important in the history of Christianity? 
Christianity is frequently spoken of as something that 
spread from Palestine, as water might spread from a 
broken dam. The idea is inaccurate unless we elab- 
orate the figure and show that it not only spread but 
joined many other streams—refreshing streams from 
the mountains and polluted waters from decadent 
cities—and that it picked up much rubbish that 
has been borne along into the twentieth century. If 
we accept change as the thing to be expected and trace 
important developments, room is made immediately 
for an undisturbing survey of mistakes, periods of 
degeneracy and viciousness that have a place in the 
records along with the great souls and the triumphs of 
the church. 

Change was implicit in the missionary zeal that 
inspired the church from the beginning. It meant 
that Christianity was to expose itself to every com- 
peting force in the world. The church sought out 
the very things that would inevitably modify her 
own message and manners, and thus precipitated more 
rapid change than could take place in a non-mission- 
ary religion. Some of these changes were deliberately 
made early in the church’s history—changes that are 
greatly to her credit. Some were due to mistakes 
that could not be foreseen, some were due to elements 
of faith that were doomed to disappointment and had 
to be given up, some were inevitable in the transmis- 
sion of the faith from one generation to another, some 
were the outcome of sheer bulk, etc., etc. All con- 
tribute to the refinement of a faith, to organization 
and ritual, etc. It is the church’s task to trace these 
developments as a contribution to the meaning of 
the church as it is. wh 

This change continues in our day. A missionary 
religion’s success depends not only upon the vitality 
of its message, but on what of other messages and cus- 
toms it can absorb. The present lack of faith in 
missions among some liberals is no doubt due in part 
to an inadequate recognition of this fact. 

The distrust of missions is also partly. due to the 
feeling that Christianity has nothing to give to the 
Mohammedan, the Buddhist or the Hindu. This 
raises another point which is suggested here as a 
second focal point for the organization of Christian 
history, namely, that along with change we find in 
Christianity something permanent and enduring which 
is forever the world’s sorest need. This is not a belief 
or a creed, but an attitude, a sense of value, a dynamic 
quality which can sprout to new life in any environ- 
ment and in any culture if given half a chance. It 1s 


with us to-day and goes back to the prophets of Israel. 
John Haynes Holmes and Amos would not have much 
of a fellowship based on knowledge and theology if 
they were to get together. But when Amos goes 
after the High Priest at Bethel and Holmes sets out to 
scalp Tammany there is the profoundest kinship be- 
tween the two. In between these two the sanctity of 
human personality finds its chief expression in Jesus. 
At other points in this period it was all but lost, but not 
quite. The coals were there always ready for the 
fanning. As Lewis Browne points out, even when 
Christianity took over the pagan goddess, vicious of 
face and character, and made her a saint, she was given 
a thorough face-lifting, to say nothing of a moral 
scrubbing. She became a motherly protector, a 
guardian angel. This same fact can be demonstrated 
to-day in the missions of the Orient when all the er- 
rors of missionary enterprise are fully recognized. 

One may find in these paragraphs a certain pride 
of sect that is not intended. Nothing has been said 
to imply poverty in other religions. For example, the 
writer’s own spiritual fellowship includes not a few 
rabbis. He ‘does not see that liberal Christianity has 
anything that liberal Judaism has not. There is a 
difference in the history of the two groups, however, 
that should be of interest to Christian and Jew alike. 
The prophetic spirit has been kept alive in Judaism 
within a closed and strongly racial group. It was 
easier for it to survive in the medium from which it 
sprang. On the other hand Christian history demon- 
strates that this unique ethical genius of the Hebrew 
was able to persist, and again and again come to 
challenging utterance, in the face of every danger 
which a religion or a culture can encounter, that 
it was able to stir a kindred fire in human hearts in 
any race and at any level of civilization. Christianity 
still has its mission. It is not an insignificant one. 

Such a story of our history we owe the young. 
It is a story that can serve both truth and the highest 
ambition of the church. 


Special Studies 


There are many more threads of human experi- 
ence of great value to liberal churchmen. They can 
not be listed or even anticipated. What is impor- 
tant for us to remember is how such units are most 
frequently initiated. They are born of studious, ener- 
getic and courageous living. A girls’ club is broken 
up by unseemly prejudice against Catholics and Jews. 
A study of these groups results from this situation 
coupled with good leadership. Boys get into a racial 
quarrel and subsequently spend a winter pursuing the 
findings of anthropologists. A discussion over what 
one ought to believe results in a survey of religious 
thinking among liberal theologians and_ scientists. 
A visit to a seance results in a study of the history of 
religions. A discussion of vocations by girls leads to a 
tracing of the history of women. So it goes. Wecan 
not catalogue the values of history for people who 
have learned to live in their own world. 

* ** * 


Some people pride themselves too much on being open- 
minded. They need a mind that will close occasionally in order 
to catch a great idea, and eventually be willing to die for it.— 
Walter Scott Athearn. 
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PH program committee for this Convention 
>), has considered it desirable to reserve a period 
for informing the delegates regarding certain 
important things which are taking place in 
your organization. Miss Andrews, your executive 
director, and I have divided the responsibility. She 
is to speak on the subject, “Program Making,” and I 
am to review certain developments in our thinking un- 
der the topic, “Policy Making.” 

An important question frequently asked of work- 
ers in our field is, “What is the place of religious edu- 
cation in a modern church?” 

The work of religious education has been so often 
confined to the Sunday school] that some are inclined 
to consider that the only task of religious education is 
the teaching program on Sunday morning. Such a 
claim is not so much inaccurate as it is inappropriate. 
Historically, religious education developed as a 
part of the scientific movement in education. Through 
the influence of such leaders as Vincent and Harper 
the old, careless, haphazard methods of training in 
religion gave way to orderly, controlled, guided pro- 
cedures. This change in the church’s educational 
emphasis, which resulted in applying the findings of 
education to the purpose of religion, came to be known 
as religious education. The central objective has 
been to make educational the process of religious 
growth. 

In accepting this point of view some go to the 
opposite extreme and claim that anything concerning 
the church is religious education. The primary task 
of religious education is not to determine the purpose 
of religion nor to define the good life. While the re- 
ligious educator has a share in this, his fundamental 
task begins where the religious philosopher leaves off. 
The interest of the religious educator, therefore, is 
not so much in determining what the good life should 
be as in seeking to discover how the good life can be 
attained. Accepting the accuracy of the way of life 
as determined by the religious philosopher, religious 
education throws its chief effort toward making more 
certain that every one finds that way of life. 

The task of religious education, then, is viewed as 
an effort to make certain the process of religious 
growth. This means that religious education does 
not seek so much to add something new as to make 
more effective what is already going on. The pro- 
gram proposed by workers in the religious educational 
field should not mean competition for the mission circle, 
the pulpit, the young people’s society, or for any other 
organization in the church. The kind of program 
which modern religious education promotes should 
result in such a development through all of these 
channels that the church’s effort will produce persons 
who are capable of reaching the levels demanded by 
our ideals. Rather than selecting a particular task 
for emphasis, present-day religious education wishes 
to promote <ll worth-while tasks, viewing the whole 


*Address of the president of the General Sunday School at 
the Ferry Beach Convention, July, 1932. 


church as a teaching institution and seeking to main- 
tain it on an educational level. 

Following this suggestion, religious education in 
a modern church should not be thought of as a specific 
set of activities. It should not be considered the task 
of ordering a new set of lesson materials or hymn books. 
Its first step should not be to employ a director or ar- 
range for paying salaries to teachers. These are the 
outgrowths of an effective program of religious educa- 
tion and not the prerequisites. What is first needed 
in a modern church is to get into eductional step, and 
the necessary activities and programs will take care 
of themselves. Too many churches are trying to ac- 
complish their work on the inspirational level of be- 
havior. Great things are visioned, desires are aroused, 
impulses are stirred, only to have it all burn out 
without permanent results because the process is 
incomplete. An educational program seeks to direct 
the efforts of the church toward a complete process of 
growth. The following are some of the advances 
which should be made. 

First, the present over-weighted talking or telling 
program should be merged with a doing and sharing- 
responsibility plan. Many promising results have 
been obtained where the forum parallels the pulpit, 
where pupil-conducted worship alternates with adult- 
directed services, and where projects in world friend- 
ship have shared the time with appeals for mis- 
sions. 

Second, the inaccurate, careless, haphazard meth- 
ods of providing for religious growth should give way 
to more definite, orderly, and controlled procedures. 
It has been suggested that in many cases churches fit 
all too well a famous psychologist’s description of a 
young baby—“‘A big, buzzing, bundle of confusion.” 
In the church, as with the baby, there is much waving, 
pawing, crying and kicking, much is going on but little 
is accomplished. Religious education insists that the 
church’s responsibility does not end when t 1:e calendar 
announces a busy week, but only when its people 
have advanced in religious development. 

A third needed advance is for the church to pro- 
mote wider experiences for religious growth. This 
advance should begin in the classroom with more op- 
portunities for originality, creativeness, and adapta- 
tion to individual needs. It should not end until a 
thorough search has been made for new values and en- 
riched experiences in every department of the church, 
and then the search needs to be extended to a careful 
examination of extra-~mural possibilities. 

No one has determined the limit of the ways in 
which religious growth may be secured. Recent ex- 
plorations into the fields of art, music and worship 
have brought many surprises. More attention to in- 
creasing the range of satisfactions for human beings 
appears to be a promising field. Perhaps we have 
only made a beginning in discovering the meaning of 
an abundant life. 

All of the above changes can not be brought about 
at once. One church will advance in one way, 
another will find something different possible. There 
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is one common effort, however, in which all can unite. 
That is to bring about a change in attitude toward 
religious education. We should no longer view re- 
ligious education as the children’s department of the 
church. It is only accidental that at present. re- 
ligious education is centered in activities concerned 
with children and youth. The need for guaranteeing 


religious growth is equally great at all points on the 
age-scale. When we set out to make certain that 
people are to grow in religion we eliminate the thought 
of confining our effort to a part of the church and 
neglecting the rest. Ifa modern church performs its 
task adequately religious education is not given a 
place, it is every place. 


This Changing Religious Education 


A. Gertrude Earle 


NIHAT did you learn to-day at Sunday 
4} school?” asks Grandma of four-year-old 
Bess. Blank looks are the only reply, and 
in a moment Bess is talking excitedly 
about baby birds in the tree back of the church. ‘‘Do 
you think that young girl is the right one to teach 
those children?’ asks Grandma anxiously of Mother. 
“When I was the age of our Bess, I could recite three 
Psalms and ten memory verses!”’ 

But Mother says dinner is ready and the question 
goes unanswered. At table Father speaks of election 
next week. “It is to be hoped that, after that, taxes 
will go down,” is his comment. “You’ll never see 
much change in taxes until they begin to economize in 
the right place,’’ announces Bob, junior in high school. 
Father takes up the challenge, and soon the discussion 
is lively. Bob has figures to quote. Mary, a year 
older than Bob, produces a diagram from an attractive 
little bag swinging from the back of her chair. ‘You 
see, Dad, what part of the circle shows cost of war 
and what shows cost of education. Pretty smart to 
talk about economy in the schools and never mention 
economy in warships!”’ “‘‘Where do you children get 
these ideas?”’ demands Grandma, and Bob and Mary 
actually talk both at the same time, to tell her about 
the discussions in their class at Sunday school. 

Late that afternoon, Grandma is aroused from 
her nap in the big rocking-chair by shrill voices in 
Dad’s study. Dad is Scoutmaster and Junior be- 
longs to the troop. They have just come in from 
their Sunday hike. 

“Edison, electric lights,” ‘Luther Burbank,” 
“Building the Panama Canal,” “That feller that 
stopped playing the church organ to go to Africa to 
cure sick niggers,” “I’d rather be like Admiral Byrd” 
—these are some of the phrases she hears above the 
bedlam. “Altogether too much noise for Sunday,” 
thinks Grandma. “Daddy ought not to have left 
them alone.” 

With fire in her eye, Grandma hurries across the 
room to remind them that it is the Sabbath day, but 
the sight which meets her astonished gaze Is over- 
whelming. Dad is there, but he sits silent while the 
boys turn over a collection of portraits of great men. 
Just as Grandma appears, Junior has turned with a 
dramatic gesture to a Hofmann’s head of the Boy 
Jesus, hanging just above Dad’s chair. ‘‘And I like 
that guy best of all!” The hush which falls on the 
noisy group silences Grandma’s words, and she slips 
away to her chair again, wondering about the strange 
ways children talk nowadays. 

That evening when the older children have gone 
to Young People’s meeting, and Bess is safely in bed, 


Grandma frees her mind to Mother and Dad. ‘You 
send your children to Sunday school, but I can’t see 
that they get much religious education. Now when I 
brought up my family—” 

But Mother is thinking how Bess had looked out 
at the stars just before she hopped into bed, mention- 
ing to herself, “He made the stars also.”’ She hears 
again the story Bess had told her of the little birds in 
the nest. “If just one should get hurt, God would 
be sorry.” And Dad is thinking of his eager Scouts, 
trying to decide which man best served the world, and 
Bob and Mary ready to talk anybody down who con- 
sidered warships more important than friendships. 
Neither of them is really listening to Grandma, but 
when she stops, Dad says, quietly, ‘“Well, Mother, re- 
ligious education seems to be changing with all the 
rest.” 

Yes, Grandma, and all the rest of the folks who 
are troubled because the children can’t recite Psalms 
and Golden Texts, and who are disturbed at the 
familiarity with which Junior speaks of the Lord 
Jesus, religious education is changing. Why? First 
of all, because everything else is. Our young people 
live in a world of different manners, different speech, 
different ways of making a living, different methods 
of travel, different music and art, different standards. 
If we insist that religion shall not change, that it 
alone, out of all the world, shall go on in the good old 
way, we inevitably destroy all possibility of interest- 
ing the young. If religion is to survive, its forms of 
expression must belong to to-day and not to yesterday. 
The little child, accustomed to the week-day kinder- 
garten, with its charming atmosphere and its adapta- 
tion to childish experiences, will not be greatly im- 
pressed by the bare walls and dirty settees of an old- 
time church vestry, nor greatly interested in songs 
and stories whose language means nothing to him. 
The adolescent whose public school is crowded with 
vital interests, won’t find it very thrilling to hear some 
dear old lady read the literature of a by-gone day. 

Old ways of teaching religion were good—so 
were old ways of travel. But we don’t expect the 
young folks to enjoy an old horse and the family carry- 
all. Suppose we all stop mourning for the old familiar 
hymn-books, and lesson papers, and the good old 
“opening exercises,’’ and try to find out what is worth 
while in all these new-fangled notions in the church 
school. 

The old ways in religious education filled the 
mind with a store of facts about the ancient Hebrews 
and with gems of scripture. But did that memory 
training invariably result in character? 

The old ways in religious education trained in 
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loyalty to an institution and in outward deference to 
adult authority. But to which should the youth of 
to-day give loyalty—to institutions or to the truth 
for which they stand? Which do the youth of to-day 
most need—deference to the authority of the past or 
initiative for the exigencies of the present? 

Not merely to keep up with the times, not merely 
to do “something different,” is religious education 
changing. The whole conception of the goal of re- 
ligious education has changed. If creative experience 
in religious thinking and religious living is the goal, 
the method will be quite unlike that used when the 
goal was information about certain doctrines and cer- 
tain practises already established. 

If Grandma will read the introductory pages of 
some of the books her grandchildren are using in the 
Sunday school which seems so strange to her, she will 
discover that a new purpose guides its work—that of 


helping the child to be religious in his own world and 
within his own experience. She may not think the 
new way is right, but at least she will discover that 
changing methods in religious education rest upon 
changing conceptions of the real nature of both re- 
ligion and religious education. 

Perhaps the pupils in our church schools can not 
perform the memory feats which brought praise to 
their grandparents. Perhaps they are very uncon- 
ventional in their use of language. But the vital 
questions are these: Are they finding a religious sig- 
nificance in their own experiences? Is there sincerity 
in what they say rather than a mere repetition of 
accepted formulas? Do they find in their free-and- 
easy contacts with their elders a challenge to think out 
life’s problems for themselves? 

It is for such questions that this changing re- 
ligious education seeks an answer. 


The Bible and Religious Education 


Laura Bowman Galer 


gS it to be religious education or Biblical edu- 
4| cation? Training in man’s quest for the 
Highest, or acquisition of facts in and about 
paew!] the Bible? On the answer hangs the principle 
of selection to be used in arranging Biblical material 
used in the church school. The old belief in verbal in- 
spiration and a “Holy Book’’ has left many liberal 
church people wandering in a misty prejudice that 
confuses Biblical knowledge with religious training. 
Those who clearly believed that to know the Bible is 
to be religious invented the Uniform Lessons, the 
only restriction on selection of material being that 
the parts studied must be chiefly interesting to chil- 
dren. This meant concrete details with plenty of 
thrills supplied by wonders and horrors, just the plan 
followed by movie directors in holding the attention 
of immature minds. In fifty-six years these lessons 
presented for study the tabernacle ritual eleven times, 
but 1 Cor. 18 only eight times, and Psalms 90, 91 and 
104 not at all. The story of Joseph was chosen forty- 
nine times, and much space that was supposed to be 
history was given to the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. 
In four years, when the life of Jesus was studied three 
times, there was no study of the Great Command- 
ment, nor of the Sermon on the Mount as a whole, but 
the raising of Lazarus had two lesson periods. These 
examples illustrate how far removed were these old 
lessons from any modern conception of religious edu- 
cation, although reasonably well chosen on the theory 
that all Biblical knowledge induces true religion. 
Some friends of the church school urge the teach- 
ing of Bible stories as a cultural background needed 
for the understanding of fine arts and literature. 
Others desire that Universalist schools shall conform 
to local custom or to standards of the Council of Re- 
ligious Education. And the extreme left wing would 
throw out the book entirely lest our schools become 
too orthodox. When the very few hours allotted to 
religious training in the church and the great im- 
portance of the task are considered, it must be evident 
that such arguments have no weight. Only the ma- 
’ terial best suited to the purpose should be used, the 


Bible having a place in that field where it surpasses 
other writings. As political history the story of the 
Jews is relatively unimportant, and such facts as are 
needed are best presented in other books. The geog- 
raphy of that tiny strip of western Asia needs few 
lessons when pupils are ready for them. The Jews 
did not contribute military achievements nor state- 
craft, nor yet forms of art, whereby this book can live. 
Theirs is the treasure of a people whose idealism pre- 
served them when greater peoples perished for lack of 
vision; their record is a cross section of the questing 
soul of humanity. On this basis should the parts 
chosen for study be selected, always with reference 
to the development of the pupils. 

At an age when distinctions between poetic truth 
and fact, between symbol and thought, are difficult 
for the child, there must be care that every religious 
idea be as free as possible from falsehood. Why 
teach primary pupils in such fashion that the adoles- 
cent will have to dig religious truth from a confused 
memory of folklore? This means that much cherished 
Biblical material will be thrown from the primary 
course: the Garden of Eden (a sophisticated rabbinical 
version of a folktale for adults); the bow in the sky, so 
charmingly childish and so untrue; Abraham and the - 
angelic visitors; Jacob’s dream; Moses at the Red Sea; 
Elijah’s victory over the priests of Baal; Daniel and 
the lions. All stories of talking animals, supernatural 
intervention, and heavenly beings in human guise 
must be kept apart from simple religious truths in- 
tended to be made part of the little child’s life. What, 
no Christmas angels? What can be done about the 
pictures, hymns and pageants we all love? Let 
adults who need symbols use them. The babe in the 
manger is beloved by all children because of their 
fellowship, and that love is the true foundation for 
an understanding of the real Jesus. 

For that is the timeless part of the Bible, the 
personality of Jesus, friend of children and of helpless 
folk. The rustle of angel wings, the shining halo, the 
miracles, have too long removed him from reality. 
In the primary years should be built an acquaintance 
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with a real man whose deeds of kindness are such as 
men and children long to meet to-day. The stories 
he told of the Lost Coin, Lost Sheep, and Good Sa- 
maritan are well within the pupil’s experience. His 
prayer, simplified form of the law in the Golden Rule 
and Great Commandment, and the Psalms that his 
teachings suggest (19, 28, 24, and 91) in whole or 
in part may well be memorized in these earliest years 
as the choice Jesus made from his Old Testament. 

As for the stories of the patriarchs and the history 
of Israel commonly used in primary classes, what 
could be removed farther from the experience of a 
six-year-old boy in a twentieth century American city 
than the conduct and ethics of a barbarous nomadic 
tribe in Asia four thousand years ago? There are 
certain stories of social significance that may be used 
—Abraham’s search for a better home, his division 
with Lot, and the quarrel about the wells; Joseph’s 
trouble with his brothers; tales of Moses, Samuel 
and David as children. But the wise primary teacher 
finds most of her ethical material and nearly all lessons 
about God in the world of to-day. 

For the juniors, who have no sense of time and 
small idea of national events, but to whom personal 
relationships begin to have meaning, there is biograph- 
ical material in the old book that can be made of 
lasting value. There are friendships full of human 
loyalty and human weakness, the complete story of 
Joseph and his brothers, of David with Saul and Jona- 
than, of Ruth and Naomi, of Jesus and Peter, of 
Jesus and Zaccheus. There are stories of loyalty to 
a great cause: Moses and the Exodus, Jeremiah in a 
lost city, Nehemiah, Jonah and his fears, Daniel and 
his friends, Amos at court, Jesus with the outcasts 
and his story of the Prodigal, Paul’s shipwreck, Peter’s 
vision of world brotherhood, and Peter at the Beautiful 
Gate. Juniors can study both sets of commandments, 
those of Moses and those of Jesus, and they can learn 
to handle the whole Bible as a library to be explored 
bit by bit. But a chronological study of Hebrew 
migrations and kingdoms is a waste of opportunity, 
an abuse of a great book, if taken before the twelfth 
year. As for those tales of blood and fire given in 
most religious education courses for this age, stories 
of the conquest of Canaan, of the struggle with idcla- 
try, and of civil or foreign wars, why try to teach the 
religion of Jesus by such means? He did not use them, 
nor need we. 

The adolescent is consciously seeking a reason 
and a method for expressing new emotions. A critical 
faculty is employed with joy, though with small 
judgment unless carefully guided. Instead of text- 
books about the Bible, the book itself may well be 
used to trace the story of man’s effort at worship. 
The belief in blood as a necessity for reaching deity 
may be traced through the fight of Cain and Abel, the 
sacrifice of Isaac (human sacrifice to Jehovah), the 
making of the golden calf, the sacrifice of Jephthah, 
the stories of Elijah and Baal and his vision of God as 
an inner voice, the prophets trying to substitute 
righteousness for blood, and Jesus teaching a new reli- 
gion. The modern teaching of a blood atonement can 
in such teaching have meaning, and the separation of 
our church from the orthodox becomes reasonable. 

Other Biblical subjects suited to intermediate 


Srades are the growing thought of God, using the 
reation story, Jacob, Moses, Solomon, Jonah, Amos, 
Isaiah, Paul and Jesus; or a study of hymns that are 
based on Biblical incidents. The teacher will find 
much help in books like Browne’s “This Believing 
World,” or Gilkey’s “Procession of the Gods.” 

These same books will make possible an outline 
of a course for senior high school age dealing with 
primitive religions as the background of modern Chris- 
tianity. Only after some study of history and some 
experience of social problems can the real struggle of 
humanity for religious ideals be appreciated. The 
age that realizes something of the power in alcoholic 
intoxication, in sex excitement, in the stimulus of jazz 
bands and crowds, can be made to understand why a 
religion that used these stimuli as a chief part of 
worship must be a degenerative influence, something 
to be fought bitterly. Not God’s jealousy of idols but 
man’s inspired hatred of what Baal and the Asherah 
stood for, is the cause for the long struggle pictured 
in the Old Testament. Nor ended there, for the cry 
of Micah 6 :7 is echoed by Paul in 1 Corinthians 18, 
and temples of India to-day are darkened by some of 
these rites. Human sacrifice, orgies of blood and 
drugs, prostitution, these explain the historical books 
and the prophets, as well as the letters of Paul to 
Greek and Roman citizens still accustomed to such 
ancient ceremonies. This age can appreciate Hosea in 
his pathetic allegory, and this age can dramatize Job. 

But where does Noah come in, or Samson and 
Delilah? Shall the church not teach stories needed 
by every lover of theater and opera? Let the “grown 
up” boy and girl of teen age enjoy looking back over 
the distant years of childhood (distant all of four or 
five years!) when fairy tales were enjoyed, and find 
there in other books stories of creation, flood, the 
strong man, the little brother who became king, Jack 
the Giant Killer. Let these folk tales of many lands 
be compared with those of the Hebrews in order that 
the Hebrew genius for giving a spiritual symbolism 
and inner meaning may be appreciated. Compare 
Gen. 1 with Gen. 2 and see how the Biblical authors 
revised their own folk tale. 

The portions of the Bible named are not all that 
may be used. They are illustrative of the principle 
that the spiritual trend of the Bible as a record of soul 
growth is the important feature of the book for pur- 
poses of religious education. To know it in this way 
is a key that opens it for adult use, while such facts 
about the composition of the old book as may be 
learned incidentally will guard the ordinary reader 
from stupid mis-interpretations. If it seems that there 
is too little provision for Biblical material in our 
school studies, the reader need only examine the newer 
graded courses in religion to discover that a more 
general study of the whole Bible is proposed in this 
paper than is found in most courses now in use. 
The difference lies in the allotment of work, for while 
the accepted plan has been Old Testament stories and 
laws for children and the New Testament given to those 
over twelve years, it will be evident that the plan here 
outlined would provide topical search of the entire 
Bible for the intermediate and senior classes, leading 
in every such study up to modern custom, belief, or 
law for which the Bible is the background. 
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What I Should Like to See the Universalist Church 


Do in Religious Education 
A Symposium 


PUT REALITY INTO RELIGION 


mis HE Boy Jesus in the Temple was the story 
RY Bes| around which our worship in the primary 
department was built the third Sunday in 

mii! September. On our burlap we pinned a 
print of Hofmann’s painting, “Christ and the Doc- 
tors,” a picture of Mary and Joseph looking for Jesus, 
and several pictures of people going to church. On 
the same burlap were pictures used the Sunday before, 
illustrating helpfulness. During the following week, 
the mother of one of our younger boys reported to me 
that, with some help, he had repeated the story of 
Jesus in the Temple very well. 

“There were some pictures of people on the 
wall,” he added. “Jesus was there, talking with some 
men, and there were other people, too.” 

“What were the people doing?” his mother asked. 

“Oh, some were going to church, and a little 
girl was helping her mama do dishes, and some men 
were working, and they were all looking for Jesus,” 
he answered very confidently. 

His report both amused and pleased me. His 
answer made me wonder whether there was not, ex- 
pressed in it, a principle which every teacher should 
have consciously before her. We are all looking for 
Jesus. We are teaching our pupils to look for him. 
But most of us go only to church to find him. 

I should like to see the Universalist Church suc- 
cessfully put the element of reality into religion. I 
should like to see every teacher fully realize that there 
is no such thing as religion apart from all of living. It 
is the center of all experience. Until our teachers 
have this realization firmly fixed in their own lives, 
they can not make Sunday’s lessons carry over into 
Monday’s practise. Discussing concrete problems in 
our class sessions is not the whole solution to the 
problem of living Christianity. JI have seen problems 
raised and satisfactorily answered in the Sunday class. 
And I have seen those same problems faced in school 
the very next week and answered in quite a different 
manner. Are we still teaching religion as a theory and 
not as a practise? 

There is still extant the idea that religion and 
Christianity are subjects to be seriously considered 
one hour a week in the church. We still fail to realize 
that religion is not a separate department of life, a 
kind of fuxury that one may enjoy if he chooses. Be- 
cause it deals primarily with our conduct, our rela- 
tionships to ourselves, our fellow men, and God, re- 
ligion is a way of living, and it embodies all the highest 
ideals and principles which we know. 

Professor Bower says: ‘““Much of the failure of 
religious idealism to carry over into the practical con- 
duct of life is due to the fact that no mental association 
has ever been made between religious ideals and 
practical conduct.” (“The Curriculum of Religious 
Education,’ by Wm. Clayton Bower.) 

I should like to see every church adopt a slogan of 


practical Christianity, a statement of a definite ob- 
jective for this year. 
teachers’ and officers’ meeting a discussion group, to 
formulate a definition of religion as a working prin- 
ciple and to establish firmly in our minds the concept 
of religion as the vital element in all experience? 

We are all looking for Jesus. We are teaching 
our pupils to look for him. ° May we help them to. 
find him through every-day experience. 

Ruth B. Reed. 

North Weymouth, Mass. 


* * 


DEVELOP MORE LEADERS 


aI KE most other denominations, the Universalist 

church needs more leaders in religious edu- 

cation. It needs them particularly in the 

local churches. I should like to see our de- 
nomination develop more leaders—members of the 
local parishes, people with vision, ability, and a 
high sense of loyalty to the cause of the church—to 
carry out our educational program. This means first 
of all that our people in the individual churches must 
be awakened to a greater consciousness of the need 
for trained leadership in religious education. And 
secondly, it means either the establishment of more 
Universalist training schools, or—and I believe this. 
to be the more practicable—the closer co-operation of 
individual Universalist churches with training schools 
established by the International and State Councils of 
Religious Education, branches of which are to be 
found throughout the country. 

If the Universalist Church is to carry on its 
tradition of pioneering in religion, it must take some 
rapid strides in the next few years as regards its edu- 
cational program. It is startling, and also encourag- 
ing, to see what the more liberal Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches are doing in the way of progressive 
education. I should like to see progressive religious 
education actually practised in more of our churches. 

This means that for the children in the church 
school there would be supervised curriculum planning, 
designed to meet specific objectives, and carried out by 


means of projects and creative work on the part of 


the pupils themselves. It means the scrapping of all 
attendance awards and similar bribes for attendance, 


in favor of a program of activity that will be so in-. 


teresting that the children would rather go to church 
school than do anything else on Sunday. 
the establishment of daily vacation schools, week-day 


church schools, and riursery classes wherever prac-. 


ticable. 
It means that for the young people—apart from 
their chureh school affiliations—there would be or- 


ganizations with programs designed to develop per-. 


sons of character, with a sense of responsibility for their 
part in the church and community, and with the 


vision to see this responsibility beyond the skeleton of 


Why not have our November 


It means. 
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mere organization and the lure of what is too often 
an over-emphasized social program. 

It means that for the adults—apart from the 
usual organizations—there would be a definite program 
of education including such projects as mothers’ clubs, 
men’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, public forums, 
and Bible classes. 

The encouraging point to note is that all of these 
things are being done somewhere in our various 
churches. What I should like to see is each of them 
done in every Universalist church! 

Virginia Eddy Hale. 

Newark, N. J. 


* * 


TEACH CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


I should like to see the 
whole work of the whole church become distinctively 
educational. 

An experience of two years in the pulpit of a 
church located in a city overwhelmingly orthodox 
convinces me more than ever before that adults are 
susceptible to education and particularly to a mes- 
sage of liberalism. Without discounting the Bible as 
a fundamental text of religion I should like to see our 
church enthusiastically interested in teaching men 
and women, and especially boys and girls, how to 
live. Christian citizenship in a Christian social order, 
world wide, should be our objective. This will involve 
some necessary changes in our educational processes. 
It means that we shall have to give less attention to 
religion in the abstract and more attention to religion 
in the concrete things of life. It means that in our 
ehurch schools and pulpits we must examine the 
teachings of Jesus and the Prophets not alone as 
beautiful social, moral and spiritual ideals, but in the 
light of these ideals we must critically examine the 
social, economic, industrial and political orders in 
which we live. Perhaps the time has come to inject 
into our church schools a little of sound economics 
and approved political science together with some 
elemental work in psychology and sociology. 

Orthodoxy, in the main, has divorced religion and 
life. The Liberal Church, if it is true to its ideals, 
ean not do this. The fact remains, however, that, to 
a great extent, we have. In many communities, 
perhaps in most, it is difficult to distinguish between 
the teachings of the Orthodox Church and our own. 
Orthodoxy as a constructive social force has failed. 
I should like to see the Universalist Church take ad- 
vantage of the unparalleled opportunity of the hour, 
and, with the faith of Thomas Potter and the courage 
and vision of John Murray, strike out in new paths 
and teach men and women how to live not only as 
individuals but how to live together as component 
parts of a Christian social order. 

Unless we do this some one else will, and we shall 
die the death that we deserve. If we do this no doubt 
we shall achieve that in which we ae now ote 

ing, namely: loyalty to our own denomination. 
Se anes os C. A. Hallenbeck. 

Scranton, Penn. 


MAKE ITS OWN PEOPLE INTELLIGENT 


EHOU ask me to state what I should like to have 

fA VAI my church do in religious education. My 
answer is brief and my desire intense. I 
should like to see my church make its own 
people intelligent on the subject of religion. I know 
of no virtue in ignorance except its contribution to 
somnolence. On the other hand intelligence is the 
measure of the richness of life. 

Much anxious effort has been expended on trying 
to make people religious. This is all misdirected, for 
people are already religious. Some one has said that 
they are incurably so. That is a good drive to 
abandon. 

My recipe for intelligence in religion calls for 
three operations. 

First: The formulation of a clear statement of 
what is known about God, and in a column hard by a 
definite tabulation of the unknown to an extent 
which would cover traditional and popular beliefs. 
There must be no compromise either in the prepara- 
tion of this statement or in the teaching of it. 

Second:” The assertion in plain terms of the 
known facts concerning Jesus, and some extensive 
though concise and direct review of the miracle stories 
and dying-god stories of all religions both ancient and 
modern. 

Third: Clear definitions of Right and of Wrong. 

These three operations are easily done. They 
require only information and skilful and honest speech 
on the part of the workman. 

These operations will do for the Christian Church 
and for religion the greatest service now available. 
James W. Vallentyne. 


Portland, Maine. 


* * 


GIVE US VISION 
za RE there is no vision the people perish.” 
s @| After a few thousand years I still put it 
down as the thing we most need to provide 
in religious education—vision, an under- 
standing of the better way. 

Church schools—two kinds. Not big schools and 
little schools, but schools that have caught the vision 
of what we mean by modern religious education, and 
schools that have not. The former are familiar with 
the technique. They know the meaning of the ex- 
periential method in teaching, of intelligently con- 
ducted worship. By one means or another they are 
making the most of their own situation. The latter 
group do not know what it is all about. Their tech- 
nique is the same old lessons with the same old ap- 
proach, the same “Now the boys will sing the first 
verse and the girls the second” exercises, the same old 
secretary's report. The difference? A matter of 
understanding, or lack of it. 

Specifically, I should like to see us begin now to 
create an institute in the Mid-West that shall build 
up a tradition akin to that which Ferry Beach has 
developed through the years. For several reasons I 
believe Turkey Run Park may be the place. Such a 
venture has more difficulties here than in the East; 
but it could have tremendous results. 

I should like to see our proved leaders put into 
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contact with local churches even at: the sacrifice of 
other parts of our program. There seems to be no 
better way of discovering and developing leadership. 
_ Ishould like to see books—the best books—placed 
in every group of workers. The Loan Library is a 
great asset. But if. Mahomet will not come to the 
mountain, why should the mountain not go to him 
occasionally? Such a book as Carrier’s “How Shall | 
Learn to Teach Religion,” placed in the hands of the 
proper person, might be the starting point for a new 
vision of religious education in an entire school. 
Ruth Owens Pullman. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * 


TEACH RELIGION 
WISH that. religious education could teach 
religion. I mean by that, that I wish religious 
education as we know it in our schools eculd 


; produce people ultimately in whose spirit and 


9 
behavior we could see evidences of vital and vigorous 
religious beliefs. 

I know that we are teaching about religion. 
convinced, in spite of academic warnings to squads of 
teachers, that the content of our religious teaching is 


lam 


abstract and impersonal, too often, too often. I am 
deeply doubtful whether much of the teaching we do 
is calculated to produce religiously motivated lives. 
And when I say this, I am willing to accept either the 
highly socialized standards of religious life as we find 
them in Professor Coe’s writings, or I am willing to 
accept the devotional, mystic or private standards 
of the religious life. The religious education which I 
have seen, and, I confess it with shame, the religious 
education which I have tried to do, does not seem to 
escape the vague shadows of “private goodness.” 
Nobody breaks out over the bounds of conventional 
religious thinking into something magnificent. The 
most drastic things about religious education are done 
in text-books, and not in action. Oh, I know a little 
about applying the principles of modern pedagogy 
to our particular task. I know a little, too, about the 
improvements in curriculum material, and the setting 
of modern standards. I know about emphasis on 
worship, and I agree with it, just as I yearn wistfully 
to be robust in putting more of the “ethical” into the 
teaching done by the church. I rejoice in all this, 
and I accept the experts’ word for it, “It is a good 
thing.” 

But it is all built on the premise that the job 
is done by. people who are possessed by the terri- 
ble sincerity and earnestness that make religion in- 
evitable and contagious. This intense personal re- 
ligion, this inner devotion, this brave and high re- 
nunciation of the things of the world and the flesh, 
this ability to transcend the lures and comforts of 
modern capitalism and live like a divinely mad saint 
who sees and builds for. to-morrow—here are the 


qualities that I wish religious education could or 


would instill. 

I might make these paragraphs thunderous ones, 
dogmatically proclaiming that religious teaching 
should produce religiously motivated lives. But alas! 
I have tried my hand at that—both in my own case, 
and with the. precious personalities of other people. 


I am not often overcome with humility, for I value the 
excitement of conceit, but I am humble when I realize 
what a poor teacher of religion I have been. I move 
with imaginative sympathy where others have Gothic 
arches and great music and ample class-room space. 
I ned approvingly when I learn of experience-centered 
curriculum material, because I was taught that this is 
gocd stuff. I know something of the power of drama, 
of project teaching, of rich story-telling, of closely 
articulated teaching staffs, well supervised. I imi- 
tate the success of others along these lines as much as 
I can, for I want the approval of the experts when they 
come to visit, and I like to boast a little about my 
school when I am gathered with the others who like 
to boast. But I look in vain for some trace of hero- 
ism, patience, penitence or enduring understanding 
which I can claim issued directly from the teaching 
which I have done. I know that most other teachers 
are better, but I do not see great testimony for them 
either. 

I think that there needs to be started a religious. 
movement among the teachers of religion in the in- 
terests of fundamental realities that can be firmly, 
passionately grasped. Religious education 7s inform- 
ing the mind, but for a greater purpose. Religious 
education 7s self-realization, but it points to more than 
that. Religious education 7s preparing for a more 
just social order, but it is more than that. Religious 
education should equip the soul to face life’s tragic 
problems and its unreadable secrets that reveal them- 
selves in sorrow, pain and death. But religious edu- 
cation is more than that. Religious education should 
orient man, if even precariously, in this mysterious 
universe, but it should do more than that. Religious 
education should enlarge a comradeship between 
man as heisand manas he can be, but religion is more 
than aspiration. There are scores of legitimate and 
important things that religion should be. No tricky 
literary divisions can limit them. 

But whether we are servants or saints, whether 
we are enflamed martyrs or dispassionate intellectuals, 
whether we are endreamed mystics or extroverted 
social gospelers, we want religion to give us, at last, 
a fierce and satisfying peace. We want the possession 
of our own souls. We want to be a central calm, a 
serene core, though the world howl in savage tempest 
around us and upon us. We want a personal, mas- 
terful power which will steady us, comfort us in the 
sense that it will “come with strength for us.”’ We 
want convictions; though they change, yet they per- 
mit us to endure. We want to teach something 
which is more than fashionable, more than accepted, 
more than current, more than simple. We want peace 
at last though we suffer to find it. We want peace 
though we spend our lives in turmoil, in restless 
struggle, though we live in an unquiet of wild hope 
that breaks when it meets the infinite. 

The fruits of religious life are not happiness and 
effectiveness. The fruits of the religious life are 
peace, and joy, and love. 

The Universalist Church should do the impossible 
in religious education. It should open the way to the 
religious life which would yield these fruits. 
Maz A. Kapp. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Religious Education in the Home 
Ollie Cunningham 


the home as something quite different 
from the nurture of the natural develop- 
ment of the inner strivings of the human 
soul. We think of it as set and formal, something to 
be learned. We hear much talk about the return of 
the family altar, of daily Bible readings, of grace 
at the table, and other forms of family worship, as if 
these in themselves would bring religion back into the 
home. We are pleased when our children learn the 
story of the birth of the baby Jesus with all its attend- 
ant details, as if this in itself would guarantee the 
abundant life. But these things are results, not 
causes. 

If we are in earnest about this matter of the re- 
ligious nurture of our children, let us study causes. 
Why did our forefathers have the family altar? Be- 
cause it was a good custom, or because of some great 
urge within their breasts to seek a fuller life through 
communion? Why was Mary chosen as the mother 
of the Christ-child? Because of an arbitrary decision, 
or because she wasentitled to the honor? May it have 
been that, from the time she was old enough to play 
with dolls, the maiden Mary yearned to be the mother 
of the talked-of Messiah? May not her whole life 
have been motivated by this desire? We might even 
dare to believe that her ancestors for generations 
were motivated by this desire. These are causes— 
these subconscious, unconscious, motivating desires, 
these inner urges and strivings of the soul. 

These inner urges in our own lives are the molders 
of our children’s lives more than any other one factor 
in their environment. We may teach them all the 
formal religion we please, but unless it is based on the 
foundation of our own motivating desires, it will not 
function in their lives to any great degree. 

The inner urges and emotions of our child are 
equally important in his development. The greatest 
satisfaction in life is in being able to express one’s 
deepest emotions. The opportunity and ability to 
express is like food to the growing plant. It is the 
exercise of expression that develops new and deeper 
experiences. The supreme task of the home is to 
study the child and to know what his inner desires 
are, then to help him to direct these desires in avenues 
of expression that will develop Christian attitudes. 

What standards shall we use by which we may 
guide our children? If we desire sincerity, let us not 
teach them that which we do not believe ourselves. 
If we would help them build a firm foundation, let us 
not teach that which in later years will stimulate a 
smile rather than reverence and high regard. How 
does a seventeen year old youth react when he recalls 
“Jesus wants me for a sunbeam,” or, 

“Can a little child like me, 
Thank the Father fittingly? 
Yes, oh yes, be good and true, 
Patient, kind in all you do.” 
Compare these with the lasting value of 


“For the beauty of the earth, 
For the beauty of the skies, 


For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies, 

Lord of all, to Thee we raise 

This our hymn of grateful praise.” 


Let us not teach our children anything which in 
later years must be laid aside as worthless. The 
teachings of childhood should prove to be precious 
gems in the reflective years. 

What methods shall we use? In our perplexities, 

where shall we turn for methods? There is only one 
infallible authority—the great Eternal Parent of us 
all. What are His methods? A quiet voice and a 
firm hand. He does not hedge us in with, ““You must 
do this because it is right,” or, “You must not do this 
because it is wrong.”’ He does not insist that we re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer daily. Weare left to make our 
own decisions. But we are surrounded by universal 
laws which will aid us in making and testing our de- 
cisions, if we choose. We can depend upon these 
laws. They are eternal and constant. They can 
not be broken. We may disregard them and break 
ourselves, but the laws remain unchanged. The ways 
of God are certain and righteous altogether. Let us 
teach this to our children. 
. When a young man went to Jesus asking what he 
should do that he might inherit eternal life, Jesus told 
him that he must first keep the law. He told Jesus 
that he had kept the law. Then Jesus told him that 
he must utilize the law in volitional and creative ef- 
fort. To know the law and to keep it is not enough. 
We must utilize it in creative endeavor if we are to ex- 
perience the joy of walking hand in hand with the 
Divine Creator. I believe this to be the most certain 
assurance of eternal life. Let us teach this to our 
children, and help them lay the foundation that they 
may attain it. 

Many parents bring their children up on the 
philosophy that they should have a good time while 
they are young, because trouble comes soon enough at. 
best. These same parents testify that in their own 
lives their greatest happiness was in childhood and 
youth. Little wonder that their whole adult life spells 
defeat with no courage init! Eternal life? Probably, 
but not the kind for which we hope. Shall we wish 
this on ourselves and our posterity? 

If my child, grown to maturity, can find gems of 
truth and inspiration in the Bible and other universal 
literature, and in the pages of history and biography 
great prophesies of the Eternal Will, if he can make 
daily the highest possible moral decision under the 
circumstances, if he can appraise both victory and 
defeat in the light of universal progress, if he can hear 
the voice of the universe in a symphony orchestra, 
can see the majesty of the Creator in the starry heay- 
ens, the loveliness of God in all beauty, the love of 
God in the face of humanity, if he can experience 
the anguish of God in the ery of human misery* and 


*Desperate tides of the whole great world’s anguish 
Forced through the channels of a single heart. 
(Albert Schweitzer.) 
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find, through sacrifice the road to greatest joy, if he can 
feel daily the companionship of the Eternal Spirit 
and feel that this great dynamic and loving power is 
expressing itself through him, if he can have an ever 
increasing consciousness that hie is living in eternity, 
then I shall bow myself down in humble thankfulness 
that I have not failed in my task of his early training. 
If he fails in any one of these, I shall bow down in 
penitence and ask for mercy on my sou] that I have 
denied my child his birthright. 

“Shew me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy 
paths.” 


* * * 


A LETTER FROM THE CENERAL SECRETARY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Dear Dr. van Schaick: 


*S I told you when in your office last week, | 
am traveling beyond the time of your dead- 
line for an article and can not possibly give 

=3) you a finished product. I am sorry, for I’d 
like to be a part of your Religious Education Number. 
Had I time I’d like to set forth some personal obser- 
vations concerning the effect of the depression on 
the profession and cause of religious education. 

Many letters come to my office from religious 
educators who are losing their positions, making ap- 
peals for help in finding a new location. Invariably 
these missives tell of depleted church budgets and con- 
sequent cutting of the staff—including the writer of 
the letter. Often, however, there is a bitterness 
either spoken or running between the lines to the effect 
that religious education is unfairly treated. Some ask: 
What of the future in Religious Education? Should 
we advise others to train for it when the number of 
positions is declining so rapidly? 

Several observations, it seems to me, are pertinent 
to this tragedy of a decimated profession. In the 
first place, we should realize that lack of funds is 
playing havoc with all sorts of our social institutions. 
One church budget was cut from $6,600 to $2,800 
yearly. With a half of its members out of work funds 
were not to be had. Hundreds of churches have 
suffered declines of one fourth and more in their 
budgets. However much the church may desire to 
hold its entire staff, it is evident that it can not be 
done. And the latest addition to the staff usually 
goes first. 

In the second place, while the lack of funds is 
playing havoc with the profession of religious educa- 
tion, there is much evidence showing that the con- 
sciousness of education as the supreme method of 
the church is growing apace. There is increasing at- 
tention given to organizing the whole church as a 
movement in religious education—including the pul- 
pit, worship, recreation, etc. Hence, while we may 
deplore the losses to the profession of religious educa- 
tion, we can look forward to more and more educa- 
tional procedure in the church rather than less. 

A third factor of importance is the fact that even 
in the most prosperous times nine out of ten churches 
do not and can not have both a pastor and an expert 
in religious education. In these churches the pastor 
determines the emphasis within the church life. Hence 


if the educational method ever gets a chance in the 
church it will come because of the minister, who is the 
only professional leader. For this reason IJ have for 
more than a dozen years emphasized the necessity of 
developing each and every pastor as a master educa- 
tor. This is of paramount importance just now, with 
our twisted and distorted sense of values. The minis- 
ter, if he knows it, can well be the deciding factor in 
stabilizing our morally tottering civilization. Further- 
more, even in churches where both a pastor and a re- 
ligious educator can still be supported, the pastor must 
vision the whole program, or else it does not move 
with unity and clarity. The pastor, then, in my 
judgment, is the central factor in our religious educa- 
tional advance. ; 

Seminaries need to take note—not by giving to 
the would-be pastors the privilege of a course or two 
in the department of Religious Education, but by 
turning the entire training toward developing master 
educators in morals and religion. Anything short of 
this defeats the church because of inadequate leader- 
ship. 

Wish I could send an article. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Artman. 

Bellevue Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


‘““ATHEARNISMS’’ 
Spiritual illiteracy will damn a democracy. 


All the children of all the people have a right to receive all 
the good things the world possesses. 


It is very difficult to raise the moral tone of the nation higher 
than the moral tone of the homes in which the children of the 
nation are reared. 


We can never have social and economic peace unless each 
person can be given a satisfying share of the good things the 
world possesses. 


The pabulum which becomes the mental diet of a race will 
sooner or later control the conduct of that race. 


No child should be damned to illiteracy because he chanced 
to be born in one of the waste places of the nation. 


The way to prevent crime is to teach virtue. 


A nation that rides in automobiles should not permit its 
children to walk in ignorance. 


A nation that can not save its children can never save the 
world. 


Spiritual illiteracy is the forerunner of moral bankruptey 
and national decay. 


Christian education must place the Christ ideal before the 
child at every stage of his unfolding life, in order that he may 
habitually will to do the Father’s will. 


We can never save the world through political campaigns, 
but we will save the world through the nurture and training of 
little children. 


If you affirm a God who is a Universal Flux, you will soon find 
that you have a God who has not enough essence to be loved or 
worshiped, 


Prayer is not pulling God down to man, but lifting man up to || 
God. | 


We can not trust the Golden Rule without the Diamond Rule | 
before it: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
mind and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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Memories of the World War 


VIII. 


The Good Abbe Delaere 


Johannes 


SEAUTIFUL, tender and heroic memories are 
associated with the name of Camille Delaere 
of Belgium. To me he will always be known 

vat as Abbe Delaere—‘‘the Gocd Abbe.”’ But he 
had many other titles. For example, when he was 
the head of the cathedral at Ypres, in Flanders, he 
was known as Chanoine, or Canon, Delaere. When he 
had charge of colonies cf little children whom he had 
rescued during the war from bomb and shell, he was 
known as “Vader,” or Father, Delaere. Scholars 
know that he is Doctor Delaere. The University of 
Louvain gave him that degree in 1888. 

Most people do not realize that Belgium has two 
distinct races of people, the Flemings and the Wal- 
loons. The Flemings speak Flemish, a language 
practically the same as the language of Holland. 
The Walloons speak French. Both languages are 
legal, or official, languages for the country. 

Abbe Delaere is a Fleming. He was born in 
Hulste, a little village four miles out of the impo:tant 
Flemish city of Courtrai. He was fifty-four years 
old when the World War came. 

In Belgium, as everywhere else, the Catholic 
authorities believe in training people for religious 
work. He went to the college of Thielt, to the little 
seminary at Roulers, to the great seminary at Bruges, 
and finally to the famous university at Louvain, 
where he finished his schooling. All these names, 
Thielt, Roulers, Bruges and Louvain, were often in 
the dispatches during the World War, for they were 
in the war zone. The Germans held them all, and 
some of them were situated well up toward the Ger- 
man front line trenches. Louvain is famous in 
America for its beautiful library, which Americans 
helped rebuild after the war. With all of these places 
I was closely associated immediately after the armis- 
tice. 

Abbe Delaere was trained especially in philos- 
ophy and rhetoric, and was made professor of rhetoric 
at the College of Courtrai in 1888. Five years later 
he bezame principal of the college, and held that posi- 
tion for another five years. 

When you see him now as I shall show him to 
you, battling bare-handed with death for the lives of 
his people, facing shot and shell and leaping flames, 
remember that it was a scholar, a teacher, and a 
priest, who was associated with these tragic and glori- 
ous events. ; 

He went to Ypres, which was to be so dramatically 
associated with his name, in 1908. He becaine cure, 
or minister, of the parish of St. Pierre, or St. Peter’s, 
church. He already had shown that he was a good 
organizer and manager as well as a scholar, and he 
was chosen for St. Peter’s because the church had 
run down and was in bad repair. 

For six years he worked hard, conducting the 
services, visiting the people, and raising money tore- 
store the beautiful interior of his church. 

The city of Ypres was not large. 


It had some 


20,000 pegple before the war, but in the Middle Ages 
it had been a great free city of 300,000 people, equal 
in rank to Bruges and Ghent. In it there were fa- 
mous medieval buildings which travelers went to see 
from all over the world—the Cloth Hall, or cloth 
market, with a facade 450 feet long, the Butcher’s Hall, 
dating from the fifteenth century, and the Cathedral of 
St. Martin, built in the thirteenth century. The 
glory of the cathedral was its tower, which could be 
seen for miles around. 

Against Ypres were directed the fiercest German 
attacks all through the war. For its defense the 
most heroic efforts were put forth, mainly by the 
British army, for Ypres was in the part of the Jong 
line assigned to them. There is probably not a 
British soldier on earth to whom “Wipers,” as they 
called Ypres, does not mean something very definite. 
There is hardly a home in Great Britain with which 
it is not associated by some war memory. 

When the powerful German offensive in the fall 
of 1914 reached the River Yser it was stopped by a 
battle which raged furiously for two weeks, and then 
intermittently for four years. 

Some of the fiercest fighting in the war was done 
around Ypres. The greatest British losses were sus- 
tained there. To-day the Menin gate of the city has 
been rebuilt as a monument to the British dead. 

But the Belgians, too, figure in the story of 
Ypres. 

I have read a journal kept by one of the Soeurs 
d’Ypres (one of the Catholic sisters of Ypres). It 
gives the little details which make a story vivid—the 
first sound of cannonading that they heard in the war, 
on the 7th of October, 1914, ‘toward eleven o’clock 
in the morning,” the 400 pupils of the school starting 
to classes at half-past one that same day, when the 
first shells fell on the town, the Germans marching in, 
the places where they Jodged, the Germans marching 
out and the English marching in, the battles that 
raged outside of the city, the first wounded and then 
the full fury of the great bombardment during the 
latter part of October and the first part of November, 
1914. 

The order of events in a bombarded town is 
always the same. First there is the rumor of danger 
and people begin to go away. Perhaps trains are 
still running and the trains are crowded. Some people 
own carriages or automobiles and they take their 
valuables and start. Then a few shells fall, and 
hundreds more start away in alarm. ‘The railroads 
are cut, perhaps. The roads become crowded. The 
people start away in farm wagons, in dog carts, on 
foot. Whole families trudge down the road with 
bundles on their backs, driving the family cow and 
attended almost always by the family dog. There 
are pets, too, like cats or canaries or parrots. Whena 
bombardment becomes furious, the crowd becomes a 
mob, hurrying away pellmell. Some are wounded. 
Some drop by the wayside from wounds or fatigue. 
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If a relief agency is available, its trucks are carrying 
out the wounded or the helpless. 

The main relief agency at Ypres in the early days, 
apart from the Belgian and British authorities, was 
the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, which had its head- 
quarters at Dunkirk, France, just over the Belgian 
frontier. After the first great bombardment of Ypres, 
its leaders made their way back into the town. 

Geoffrey Young, a former war correspondent who 
headed the unit in the early days of the war, wrote 
the following: 


ABBE DELAERE 


So began our work for Ypres. Each day we re- 
turned with a doctor (Dr. Rees at first) and sought out 
and looked after the wounded and sick in the scattered, 
dark, noisome cellars. In this work we were helped by 
a straggling R. A. M. G. soldier, Frederick, whose 
civilian ministrations could not save him in the end 
from a sharp punishment for shirking his real duties, but 
above all by the heroic cure of St. Pierre, Camille De- 
laere. This man’s name deserves to be remembered as 
one of the real heroes of the war. He, practically alone, 
remained among his people, tending, consoling, joking, 
inspiring, helping until the last penny was spent. His 
church, only lately restored, was shelled four times; 
once he climbed on to the roof and himself cut out the 
burning rafters. His vicarage was wrecked. His 
curate was killed beside him. His own cassock was - 
torn with flying fragments. The Convent St. Marie, 
where he continued to lodge, with the angelic minister- 
ing Soeur Marguerite and a few other Sisters, has five 
times been bombarded. But still his strong, aquiline, 
humorous face, his flying grey curls, his spare athletic 
figure in torn cassock, move ceaselessly night and day 
among the people. His has been the powerful co- 
operation that has enabled us to carry out all our 


subsequent relief work for the town. There have been 
others, a few courageous and good men, who stuck to 
their work, but this has been the dominant personality. 
I have never worked with a man whom I could more 
whole-heartedly admire and like. But for him we 
might never have overcome the suspicion and nervous 
terrors of the reserved Flemish peasantry, or gained 
their confidence sufficiently to get them to adopt our 
measures of precaution. 


What we heard most about in 1915, when we were 
at Rotterdam helping the Hoover Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, was the fighting about Ypres, 
especially the first gas attack on April 22, 1915. 

What we heard most about in 1917, when we were 
around on the other side of the lines with the Belgian 
army, was the tradition of this old Flemish priest who 
stood on his church in the glare of the light of a burning 
city and kicked off the firebrands, and who remained 
in the doomed city to rescue children and old folks 
until he was ordered out by the Belgian Minister of 
War. 

What every relief worker in the war discovered 
sooner or tater, Abbe Delaere discovered very soon: a 
cily may seem to be abandoned and yet have hundreds 
of inhabitants down in the cellars or in shelters under 
the ruins. Geoffrey Young stated his experience in 
these vivid words: 

I ventured once again in Cadbury’s swift little grey 

car along the fatal (Ypres) road. The sky was clear, 
only an occasional shell screamed in the distance. The 
conflagrations were just over. The ruined towers 
stood gauntly against the sun. But as we entered 
and ran through the wrecked street it seemed a city of 
the dead; scarcely a soul to be seen, and only a lost 
puppy or cat clamoring behind door or grating. A 
chance meeting with a courageous girl, daughter of one 
of the very few families that remained throughout the 
bombardment, revealed to us, however, a corner of the 
under-world still persisting in the cellars. We learned 
of some seventy old almspeople unhappily left in the 
convent caves, and of the hundreds of children and 
miserable folk hidden in the darkness under the great 
earth fortifications. In a few hours we had fetched 
some dozen ambulances, loaded them up with the frail 
remnants of old folk, and watched the long procession 
wind safely out of the gates, a strange sight in the de- 
serted battered streets, with the whistle and blast of 
shells overhead as the only disturbance. 


Abbe Delaere stayed through the shelling and 
burning of Ypres, giving the last rites of the chureh 
to the dying, burying the dead, helping survivors 
get away. He did not go until ordered out in person 
by the Belgian Minister of War, and he is said to have 
been the last civilian to leave Ypres. He had a 
decoration from the King for his bravery. We found 
him in 1917 living in the old chateau of the Caunts of 
Wisques, three miles from St. Omer, and some thirty 
miles back of Ypres, but always within sound of the 
guns, which kept going at Ypres for over four years. 
Here he had established a refuge for the children of 
Ypres—the little girls in the chateau, and the little 
boys a mile away in some old buildings and under his 
assistant, the jolly Pere Dilger and the good Mere 
Godelieve. He had over 600 in all. When we had 
visitors for the front we sometimes took them to Ypres 
and then back to see the children of Ypres. 

No pen can do justice to the desolation of the old 
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Flemish city, as it was in 1917 and 1918. For visitors 
the impression was deepened by British sentinels who 
stopped the car and ordered everybody to put on 
helmets and adjust gas masks. Almost always shells 
were falling in the city or going overhead. Several 
times visitors were killed in Ypres, but luckily none 
for whom we were responsible. These accidents made 
the British reluctant to give permits for the city. 
When in the spring of 1918 I took a member of the 
United States Senate into Ypres, he had several nar- 
row escapes, both in the city and on the roads going 
in and coming out. After the danger and universal 
destruction, the empty menacing streets with pieces 
of shell all over the pavements, the anxiety as to where 
the next one would fall, the mad race down the shelled 
road, visitors were generally ready for anything far- 
ther back. What I showed them at Wisques was one 
of the loveliest landscapes in France, trees dating back 
for centuries, lush meadows, rich gardens, birds, bees, 
flowers, children. They ate generally in the huge 
kitchen of the chateau by the great fireplace in which 
their dinner was cooked, thick stone walls around 
them, served by good sisters who knew how to cook, 
with appetites sharpened by long hours of travel and 
a “Thank God” in their hearts that they had done it 
and had come out alive. And often for visitors the 
good Abbe drew from a closet a bottle of the little 
store of wine that he had brought out of Ypres when 
he came. The most rabid teetotaler could no more 
refuse it than he could refuse the wine cf communion 
if he were a believer. It was about the highest mark 
of gratitude the Abbe could show. It was communion 
with the old Ypres, the cloth hall and cathedral, its 
happy people, all scattered and many dead, that we 
drank in the wine of Ypres. 

It was a rite—that drinking with the Abbe—the 
coldest blooded New York business men sensed it 
and were moved by it. And they drank with a deter- 
mination that these things should never happen again. 

If there was time, the children sang and recited 
for the visitors, or if it was the play hour they took 
them irito their big circle dancing around the court- 
yard. Every child had a history that was dramatic. 
Their lives had been saved almost by a miracle. One 
or both parents had been killed. We sometimes saw 
visiting her little one a mother who had only one arm 
in which to clasp the child. These little girls at 
Wisques showed less of the repression and more of 
the spontaneity and initiative which the apostles of 
progressive education are talking about: The older 
girls were little mothers for the younger. The good 
Abbe had a group of Sisters here far above the average 
—one or two with normal training—and the Mother 
Superior had both strength and charm. 

The Catholic educators well know how to use 
the drama in their work. Several times we witnessed 
at Wisques the giving of fascinating little plays. 

The colonies of Wisques and Wizernes, nominally 
under a work called the Aide Civile Belge, actually 
were independent, but were helped by the Belgian 
Minister of the Interior. One of the greatest friends 
of Abbe Delaere was a sober looking English Quaker 
who was the Adjutant of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
at Dunkirk. He not only advised and helped the 
Abbe, but he won the hearts of the children as no 


other visitor from any country. He was and will be 
Vader Mordey in Flanders for years to come. Wiz- 
ernes eventually had to be evacuated to Jouey-les- 
Tours, south of Paris, as long range German shells and 
aerial bombs were falling around. I thought it a 
mistake and so did the brave Abbe, but those directly 
in charge of the little lives did not want to take the 
chances. 

As a representative of the American Red Cross I 
helped the Abbe Delaere over a period of many 
months, to the extent of 115,000 frances. American 
shoes and clothing and food, a barrack for a trade 
school, money for tools, were all sent up in spite of 
enormous difficulties of transportation. And at the 
end all the children were taken back into Flanders. 

I have been back to Belgium once since the war, 
and have seen something of the amazing work of 
Delaere in setting up schools and churches in the dev- 
astated regions. The Bishop of Bruges made him 
Canon and Dean of Ypres in 1919, and put him in 
charge of work in the destroyed areas of West Flanders. 

First he bought two empty institutions at Bruges 
for his two schools of war orphans, and moved them. 
“Then,” he said to me, “I took up the task of finding 
priests for the devastated parishes, huts for temporary 
schools and churches, objects necessary for public 
worship.”” By the time we started homeward the last 
of May, 1919, Abbe Delaere had a few barracks set up 
in the grounds of the insane asylum at Ypres—about 
the only clear space there was in a huge pile of debris 
which marked the site of the city. At Pentecost he 
began services and the day after opened a school. 

By the fall of 1919 he had moved to Ypres from 
Recques, in France, some huts we had given him, and 
opened a school to take care of one hundred girls and 
one hundred boys, children of poor parents coming 
back to Belgium and trying to get started over again. 

Other churches and schools followed. People 
all over the world, Catholics and Protestants, helped 
him. The Belgian Government helped him. With 
the practical came the beautiful. He became a 
cathedral builder, too. People seemed just as in- 
terested in restoring the lovely old Cathedral of 
St. Martin as in buying bread and clothes for little 
boys and girls. His great work of reconstruction 
was done by 1928, but he took none of the glory. He 
gave the credit to M. Van de Vyvere, the Belgian 
Minister under whom he labored, and to his Bishop. 

A physical breakdown followed. He was now 
sixty-eight. He resigned his positions and retired to 
his beloved girls’ school at St. Andre lez Bruges. 
“Here,” says his last letter to me, “I want to give my 
final strength to assure the future of my beloved in- 
stitute and the happiness of the children entrusted 
to me by God.” 

In the presence of such a life one seldom thinks 
about differences of creed or church. 

And one does think often about how much more 
powerful in religious education is what men are and 
do than what they say. 


* % * 


It is the task of Christian education to secure individual and 
social control in terms of the universal mind of Christ, which is 
the only standard of conduct “safe for democracy.” —Walter Scott 
Athearn. 
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Dean McCollester to Become Emeritus 


pes UFTS COLLEGE trustees made history on 
fe; Thursday, October 27, when they complied 
i] with the earnest request of Dean Lee S. 
278 McCollester of the Tufts School of Religion 
that he be relieved of his duties as Dean, and selected 
Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of the faculty to take his 
place. This action will become effective February 1. 
Dean MecCollester was made Dean Emeritus, was 
requested to retain his home on the hill, and was 
asked to keep also the course in “Bible’’ that he has 
been teaching. 
From Dean McCollester’s letter to the board of 
trustees we quote the following: 


Dear Dr. Cousens: 

I send you herewith a report of the School of Re- 
ligion for the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
This is my twenty-first message to a president of Tufts 
College—it makes me of age, doesn’t it? 

While handing you this report I would ask you to 
convey to the Board of Trustees my request to be re- 
leased from the office of Dean of this School. You and 
I have gone over this matter many times and know each 
other’s views regarding it, but that you may have some 
definite reasons to present I mention two: 

1. I have long held that when a man reaches a 
certain age he should retire, both for his own good and 
that of his institution, and also to give his successor a 
chance. I am well past the limit I set for myself, 
and I am stronger in my opinion that my early con- 
clusion was a wise one. 

2. I desire freedom from the growing details of 
the office. I have seen this school rise from a group of 
four students in unattractive quarters to forty-five 
students in an attractive and adequate plant. These 
changes have developed new relationships with the 
college and with the liberal religious forces, and have 
caused increasing details of administration and re- 
sponsibility. Of course I now rejoice in all of these 
gains, but now is the time for me to retire. 

At the outset I had intended to make my with- 
drawal a complete one, but at this time I am yielding to 
your insistence on my continuance in certain teaching, 
advisory, and general services as desired. In our mid- 
summer conference it was suggested that I take the title 
of Dean Emeritus and Head or Professor of Religious 
Literature, as a way of continuing a real contact with 
the School. You also suggested that the Trustees’ 
action be taken at the October meeting and the change 
of service come at mid-years. I leave these details 
to your judgment. 

It is of course not for me to dictate as to my suc- 
cessor, but it is proper for me to express to you per- 
sonally the wish that the new Dean shall be Dr. Skinner; 
and I may also express the opinion that I consider him 
the best man for the place. If he is chosen, I shall feel 
that the school will go on upon the present constructive 
lines with great success. 

In closing, I would express my personal affection 
for you, and assure you that under all conditions I shall 
continue to work for the interests of Tufts and giveyou 
my hearty support in all your efforts for the development 
of the whole institution. I am grateful to you for the 
personal fellowship of these years of your presidency 
and for the intimacies that have grown up between us 
during these years. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lee S. McCollester. 


Lee Sullivan McCollester was born in Westmore- 
land, N. H., June 5, 1859, the son of the Rev. Sulli- 
van H. McCollester and Sophia Knight McCollester. 
His father was a Universalist minister. He was 
graduated from Tufts College in 1881 and from the 
Divinity School in 1884. Tufts gave him an honorary 
D. D. in 1899. He married, Aug. 21, 1884, Miss 
L. A. Wright of Troy, N. H., who died Aug. 1, 1885. 
He married Lizzie S. Parker of Claremont, N. H., 
May 1, 1889. She died April 1, 1929, leaving two 
children, Parker McCollester of New York City and 
Mrs. Hugh Gallaher of Darien, Conn. 

Dean McCollester was ordained in 1884, and took 
charge of the Universalist church in Claremont, where 
he stayed five years. On January first, 1889, he be- 
gan a long and useful pastorate in Detroit, remaining 


there twenty-three years. He was made Dean of the 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, in 1912, and 
has completed over twenty years of service in that 
capacity. Since 1919 he has been chaplain of Tufts 
College. x 

From 1906 to 1923 he served on the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention, 
and during this period he was chairman of the Board 
for twelve years and president of the Convention four 
years—a service seldom if ever equaled. He was a 
trustee of Buchtel College and is a trustee of Dean 
Academy. 

He belongs to many learned societies, and has 
been Chaplain-General of the Sons of the American. 
Revolution. 


Dean-Elect Skinner 


Dean Skinner received his election on his record. 
He has been Vice-Dean for the past two years, and is 
familiar with the duties of the Dean’s office. Dean 
McCollester expressed to the board his hope that. 
Professor Skinner would be chosen, and President. 
Cousens warmly and emphatically recommended 
him. ‘We know him here on the hill,’ said President. 
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Cousens. ‘He has grown steadily in our esteem.” 

Two years ago there was opposition to the elec- 
tion of Professor Skinner as Vice-Dean on the ground 
that he was not denominationally minded, but in the 
past two years all of that opposition has melted away. 

Dean Skinner has been under fire as a radical, 
but his sane, constructive attitude and his deeply re- 
ligious spirit have answered that. He is regarded as 
one of the strongest men connected with Tufts, a 
natural teacher, and a man who wins the lasting re- 
spect and affection of his students. 

Clarence R. Skinner was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 23, 1881, the son of Charles M. Skinner and 
Ada Blanchard Skinner. He was graduated from 
St. Lawrence University in 1904. St. Lawrence 
gave him an M. A. in 1910. 
Meadville Theological gave 
him a D. D. in 1926. [He 
studied at Harvard, Colum- 
bia, and the New York 
School for Social Workers. 
In 1906 he married Clara L. 
Ayres of Stamford, Conn. 
He was ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry in 1904 
and served churches as 
follows: Assistant pastor of 
the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, N. Y., 1904-06, 
pastor Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
1906-11, Lowell, Mass., 1911-14. He has been Pro- 
fessor of Applied Christianity at Tufts College since 
1914. From 1910 to 1916 he was social service sec- 
retary of the Universalist denomination. He was 
president of the Messachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion 1918-20. 

As leader of the Community Church, Boston, 
he has built up the largest experiment of this kind 
in Néw England, getting audiences of several thousand 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, but recently, by press of 
work, he has been compelled to give up part of his 
duties as leader. He isa trustee of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and a member of many learned bodies. His 
little book, ‘“The Social Implications of Universalism,” 
made him widely known. In 1931 he published “A 
Free Pulpit in Action.” He is widely sought as a 
lecturer on social, economic and international topics, 
and has been most generous in giving time to Uni- 


versalist Conventions and Institutes. 
* * * 


AT EVENTIDE 

Henry Davis Nadig 
Let not the slow descending sun retreat 
Toward a mountain bed of lavender, 
Nor end its radiation—light and heat 
Bestowed on earth and man without a blur— 
Until at eventide your own self’s gleam 
Through all the day can well deserve a bed 
Pillowed with soft content that all your scheme 
Of work has glowed with light untarnish-ed. 
Crystal of twilight, purple crisp of dawn, 
The day’s enchanting dowry from above— 
Surcease of laboring, constrictions gone, 
The night’s sure testament of Truth and Love: 
Such the endowments rich in high reward, 
Such the eternal pledges of the Lord. 


THE CENTENNIALS AT CLAREMONT 


The one hundredth anniversary of the organization of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention was celebrated Octo- 
ber 23 and 24 at Claremont, where the organization was effected 
in 1832. It was a double centennial celebration, for the Uni- 
versalists of Claremont built their first church in 1832 and the 
State Convention was organized at the time of the dedication of 
this church. Preaching services, however, had been held inter- 
mittently in Claremont for some years prior to the building of 
the church. 

The Rev. Asa M. Bradley, State Superintendent, asserted 
at the celebration that the church at Claremont does not claim 
all that it is entitled to in claiming only one hundred years. He 
says that long before 1832 an organization of Universalists had 
been effected, and that proof positive lies in the fact that they 
helped make a union church. 

On one of the loveliest of October days, Sunday the 23d, 
the Universalists of Claremont filled the present church building, 
which stands in a commanding place next to the Public Library 
in the very center of the village. The Sunday school, one hun- 
dred strong, marched in and took the front pews. The Rev. 
Clarence B. Etsler, who for thirteen years has been pastor in 
Claremont, was in charge of the service. The vested choir 
rendered spirited music, singing, among other things, with re- 
markable ability, the Gloria in Excelsis by Mozart. Miss Leona 
Holmes and Mr. Harold Crossman, two members of the choir, 
played a violin duet for the offertory, accompanied by Mrs. M. P. 
Holmes, organist. 

The Rey. Isabella S. Macduff, who was born in Claremont 
and who since her retirement two years ago has lived there, 
assisted at the service and read the scriptures. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., offered prayer. The Rev. Walter A. Tuttle and 
Mrs. Tuttle were in the congregation. Mr. Tuttle was pastor 
from 1905 to 1913. Several families of Universalists from sur- 
rounding towns drove over for the service. 

The preacher was Dean Lee S. McCollester, who began his 
career as a minister in Claremont in 1884, and who served as 
pastor from 1884 to 1889, when he went to Detroit for his long 
and historic service in that city. 

Dean McCollester spoke con amore, not only because he had 
been pastor at Claremont but because his father, the late Sulli- 
van H. McCollester, was long resident in the state, and Mrs. 
McCollester, who died four years ago, was a daughter of Judge 
Parker of Claremont. Dean McCollester has had a home in 
Claremont since his pastorate there. 

His sermon dealt first with Universalism in America, second, 
with Universalism in the Connecticut valley, and third, with the 
church in Claremont. He told the story of Potter and Murray. 
He traced the movement of population up the beautiful fertile 
Connecticut valley, showing how churches were planted in prac- 
tically every settlement. He referred eloquently to the Uni- 
versalists of Claremont that he had known. He pointed out 
that his own service had begun about the half-way point in the 
church’s history. He had known the people who had dated back 
to early days. In his day the Universalists, he said, had been 
among the leaders in Claremont. He described the effort that 
he had put forth in his early days to induce the leading business 
and professional people who attended the church to join it and 
thus give the church the benefit of their public witness to its 
worth. He charged the children to remember the day and the 
reason for the celebration, and to take over the church as a 
sacred trust. 

At seven o’clock on Monday, the 24th, about a hundred 
people gathered in the vestry of the church for the banquet. 

It was a combination affair of state organization and local 
parish. The “Samaritans” of the parish served a delicious din- 
ner, of which home-made chicken pie was the piece de resistance. 
The choir of the church, which belongs to the state organization 
of church choirs, led by Mrs. Holmes, added greatly to the joy 
of the occasion. 


At the speakers’ table sat the State Superintendent and Mrs. 
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Bradley, the Rev. Arthur A. Blair and Mrs. Blair of Nashua, 
the Rev. Walter Tuttle and Mrs. Tuttle and the Rey. Isabella 
Stirling Macduff of Claremont, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Bowen and 
Mrs. Stebbins of Bellows Falls, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and 
his guests, Mrs. Burrill and Basil Burrill, and the Rev. Clarence 
Etsler and Mrs. Etsler. 

The Washington Heights Rose Gardens of the vicinity sent 
in a beautiful center-piece of pink roses for the speakers’ table. 
Goddard’s Park Bakery furnished two large birthday cakes. 

Before the formal speaking there was a beautiful little bit 
of pageantry. Mr. Etsler wrote the lines and took the leading 
part. Miss Carolyn Kirn took the part of the Spirit of the Clare- 
mont Church Past, Miss Maggie Johnson the Present, and Miss 
Cynthia Weed the Future. They appeared one by one, inculcat- 
ing respect for the founders, and emphasizing opportunity now 
and hope for the future. 

As a part of the ceremony the huge birthday cakes were 
lighted and then cut up and passed around. The speakers, 
Bradley, Blair and Miss Macduff, did admirably—Bradley with 
his feet planted squarely on the ground, with a wealth of his- 
torical knowledge, and with every utterance dipped in common 
sense, Blair with clear cut directness and real oratorical power, 
Miss Macduff with her lifelong association with the parish and 
tender eloquent memories. All three delighted the banqueters. 
Dr. van Schaick closed the speaking. He said that the organiza- 
tion of the New Hampshire Convention in 1832 simply meant 
that strong individualists came together for the common good, 
and that the progress of the next hundred years would come 
from extension of that principle. 

Mr. Etsler made that perfect toastmaster seldom found, who 
can introduce people and say something about them in less than 
twenty words. 

The celebration was of a kind that is bound to strengthen 
both the state organization and the local parish. 

JVs 


* * * 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
Melvin L. Welke 

The fifty-fifth annual conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, from Oct. 17 to 19, held in the First Unitarian 
Church in Jowa City, brought together in happy fellowship and 
sincere moral and spiritual earnestness one hundred delegates 
from Unitarian and Universalist churches throughout Iowa and 
neighboring states. 

The first meeting on Monday night, under the auspices of 
the Arthur Markley Judy Foundation, was opened by the presi- 
dent, Mr. R. K. Beatty of Davenport, and was addressed by the 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, on ‘Religion and Social 
Advance.”’ 

Mr. Eliot’s address was penetrating and prophetic. He 
warned his hearers to give serious reconsideration to the accepted 
principle of liberalism that religion and social advance must go 
together, pointing out that in the chaos of the modern world 
Russia is the only place where social experimentation is in progress 
on a large scale, and that in the same place a determined effort is 
being made to obliterate the religion of the spirit as well as the 
externals of a ceremonial church. After analyzing the process of 
social advance into three stages—the dream, the investigation, 
and the experiment—Mr. Eliot concluded by prophesying the 
advent of a revitalized religion which will consistently inspire 
these steps and which will give to chaotic modern civilization 
the courage and morale it needs. 

The business session on Tuesday morning inscribed in the 
minutes reports of achievements which will undoubtedly become 
landmarks in the history of the Association. The secretary, 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, in his encouraging report 
said that the work of Mr. M. L. Townsend in writing up the his- 
tory of liberal religion in Iowa is nearing completion, and that 
it will be a valuable addition to the written history of Iowa and 
to the Universalist and Unitarian Churches. Dr. Snyder re- 
ported on the numerous activities of the Iowa young people, 


future. 


mentioning the spring conference at Davenport, the McGregor 
Institute, and several summer outings. He also reported that 
the booth of the Association at the Iowa State Fair had re- 
ceived first prize in its class, and that since the last meeting the 
Rev. Evans A. Worthley had been called to Iowa City. The 
treasurer, Mr. Henry H. Griffiths of Des Moines, presented a 
most unusual report for these days, all interest payments having 
been received as anticipated a year ago. A resolution of ap- 
preciation was voted Mr. Griffiths for his twenty-five years of 
faithful and efficient stewardship. The Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly 
of Lincoln, Neb., reported that his committee has ready for print- 
ing the manuscript of the new responsive readings. The Rev. 
Laura B. Galer of the Universalist church in Mt. Pleasant 
brought word that a committee of three had been appointed from 
the Universalist State Convention of Iowa to confer with the 
I. U. A. with a view to having joint state conventions in the 
As a result the following resolution was unanimously 
passed: ‘‘Whereas, the Unitarians and Universalists are both 
vitally concerned in every movement which tends to brings the 
two churches together, and whereas, the Iowa State Convention 
of Universalists has appointed a committee to co-ordinate the 
activities of the churches: Be it resolved that the president of 
the I. U. A. be empowered to appoint a committee of three to 
confer with the Universalist committee.’ The president ap- 
pointed on this committee Dr. C. E. Snyder, Dr. C. E. Ehinger 
of Keokuk, and the Rey. E. A. Worthley. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. R. K. 
Beatty of Davenport; vice-president, the Rev. Laurance R. Plank 
of Omaha; trustees for three years, the Rev. Robert D. Richard- 
son of Keokuk, and Mr. M.S. Hallman of Cedar Rapids. 

At the group luncheons Mrs. Emmet L. Richardson of Mil- 
waukee addressed the Women’s Alliance, the Hon. Roger S. 
Galer of Mt. Pleasant spoke to the Laymen’s League, and the 
Rev. Melvin L. Welke of Cedar Rapids opened a discussion 
with the ministers. 


Prof. Karl Leib of the State University of Iowa spoke Tues- ) 


day afternoon on ‘“‘The Effect of the Present Economic Changes 
in the Life of the Child.’’ After outlining clearly the changed 
status of the child, the wife, and the home in the transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial era, Professor Leib pointed out 


that to-day from the business point of view the child is a luxury. | 


Declaring that the values of home have been taken too much for 
granted, he asserted that they are yet present, but that it is 


necessary to search for them, bringing them into our conscious- | 
Security, affection, new experience, and recognition he | 


ness. 
named as the human needs served by the home, and while we do 
not make money out of the home to-day we receive these other 
values which money can not buy. 

A tour of the university buildings took up the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

At the delicious dinner prepared by the women of the church 
and served by the young people, Mr. Winthrop M. Southworth, 
Jr., of Boston spoke of the aims and purposes of the Y. P. R. U. 

“The Answer of Religion to Modern Tribulation’ was 
the subject of an inspiring address at the evening meeting by 
the Rev. Laurance R. Plank of Omaha. He charged his au- 
dience not to look back longingly to that day of material pros- 
perity when we were really blind and astray, but, these days of 


difficulty being days of birth, to look forward to a day when we | 


shall be free in our hearts and minds. Believing that our gen- 


eration has insulated itself from the forces of the universe through || 


a false mammonism and a shallow rationalism, Mr. Plank urged 


renewed adventure on the seas of reality in the confidence that || 


the tides of the universe will sustain us. 
The Wednesday program was unusually full. 
tian E. Ruckmick of the State University of Iowa told the 


conference in his address on ‘Emotion as a Guide to Life” that || 
too often an excellent intellect is combined with a cold emotional || 


life, and that because in every successful life there must be a 


balance between the emotions and the intellect more attention || 


On ac-|]| 
count of an unavoidable late arrival Dr. George F. Patterson || 


should be given to the emotional education of children. 


Prof. Chriss || 
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of Boston was obliged to speak but briefly on “A United Lib- 
eralism.’’ However, steps had already been taken in the con- 
ference towards a closer affiliation with the Universalists. The 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of Chicago also spoke in the morning. 
He reviewed the history of American Unitarianism and sug- 
gested that liberal religion of to-day could aid mightily in dealing 
with social and moral problems and the cases of those lost in- 
dividuals who are not identified with any body or any thing, if it 
were to ally itself with the social sciences and give emotional and 
religious power to our many problems. 

At the closing meeting of the con‘erence after lunch a very 
interesting address was given by Mr. M. L. Townsend of Iowa 
City on “Early Tales of Iowa Liberalism,” a field in which he 
has for a long time been doing research. An inspiring address by 
the Rey. Edna P. Bruner of the Universalist church in Waterloo 
on “The Task of Religious Education’? brought the con‘erence 
to a close. To help boys and girls, men and women, to live in 
harmony with the physical and spiritual laws within themselves 
and in the universe was Miss Bruner’s broad definition of the 
task, which she believed will turn in general on the chief points of 
our religious heritage and specifically on the particular prob- 


lems they face. 
M6 A Ke Ke 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


The Lansing church was host to the eighty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Universalist Convention of Michigan, held Oct. 
9 and 10. 

Two outstanding features marked this year’s session, viz., 
the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of Universalism 
in Michigan, and the uniting with the Unitarian Conference. 

The meeting opened formally cn Sunday evening with the 
“Snaugural session”’ presided over by the vice-president, the Rey. 
J. W. Hailwood. Inspiring music and the occasional sermon 
by the Rev. Verna P. Armstrong of the East Liberty Universalist 
church, whose subject was “Enlarging Our Definitions,’ were 
the high lights of the evening. Communion service came at 
this time. The collection for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund 
netted a good sum. 

After the devotional hour at 9.30 Monday morning, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Helen F. Adams of Detroit, the business 
meeting of the Convention was called to order by the Rev. J. W. 
Hailwood. After the usual preliminaries, reports and appoint- 
ment of sessional committees, the Convention got down to 
business. 

The reports of officers of the Convention and the Executive 
Board were reswmes of the activity and work done the past year. 

The treasurer reported that the General Fund was $25,052.11 
on Oct. 1, 1932, income for the year $1,070.72 and expenses 
$1,006.94, leaving a balance of $63.78. 

The reports from churches were encouraging notwithstanding 
the financial handicap existing at this time. 

The Detroit church reported: “Our situation better than 
last year. Junior church growing. Meets during church ser- 
vices. Marked increase in attendance. Enrollment 100. 
Young People’s Society doing good work. Interested in social 
service work. Entertained various groups, Polish, Chinese, 
Colored, German, etc. Met all requirements, paying quota, etc. 
Men’s club active, attendance larger than last year. Spirit in 
church never better in last ten years. Detroit continues to 
serve with honor and credit to the denomination.”’ 

Lansing: “Although no pastor, laymen have preached several 


times. Every department functioning normally. Still op- 
timistic. Union services outstanding. Have some candidates 
for pastor.” 


Grand Rapids: “Still on the map. Club of young people 
very active. Woman’s Guild active too. Pledged $500 to 
church finances recently. Mission Circle active. Primary 
class largest ever had. Good men’s club. Financially about as 
all other churches are.”’ 


Reports from other parishes were encouraging. 


Theistic and Christian. 


Addresses, ‘““A Century of Progress,” by Dr. Roger F. Etz 
of Boston, General Superintendent, and ‘‘The Need of a Spiritual 
Awakening,’ by Rev. Thomas M. Murray, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Concord, were interesting and inspiring. 

The noon luncheon was greatly enjoyed by the large num- 
ber present. The social feature was perhaps the dominant one. 
However, the outstanding feature was the address, or after- 
dinner speech, of Dr. A. P. Reccord, of the Detroit Unitarian 
church. Briefly he congratulated the Convention upon the work 
being done and stated that he and his Unitarian brethren en- 
joyed the close fellowship and fine atmosphere of the occasion. 
He said the time would come when the two fellowships would 
be more closely united. 

The session of the Woman’s Missionary Association con- 
ducted by its president, Mrs. A. W. Birdsall, was an important 
part of the Convention. An interesting address by Miss Susan 
M. Andrews of Boston, Executive Director of the General Sun- 
day School Association, and addresses on ‘‘Church Union” by 
the Rey. Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor (Unitarian) and Dr. 
Frank D. Adams of Detroit (Universalist) were marked features. 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
J. W. Hailwood, Grand Rapids; vice-president, the Rev. Thomas 
W. Murray, Concord; secretary, E. M. Raynale, Highland Park; 
treasurer, A. W. Birdsall, Detroit. Members of the Executive 
Board, Dr. Frank D. Adams, Mrs. Dora Bernstein and Frank 
Aldrich. 

The climax of the Convention was the fellowship dinner in 
the evening, the toastmaster being Dr. Roger F. Etz. Wit, ora- 
tory, pathos and interesting stories kept the audience happy. 

Addresses were given by Dr. George F. Patterson of Boston 
(Unitarian), on ‘‘The Free Church of America,” and Dr. Frank 
D. Adams of Detroit (Universalist) on ‘(One Hundred Years of 
Universalism.” 

* * * 


WHAT IS MODERN UNITARIANISM? 


Modern Unitarianism includes all that Mr. Pagesmith 
stated, and more. Miss Sloan naturally wants a statement 
which represents more fully what it actually is. It is Ethical, 
If I may venture a brief explanation as 
I understand it I would put it somewhat as follows: 

Modern Unitarianism stands for—(1) Free inquiry; (2) 
the unity of all truth; (3) the unity of God, the Creator of the 
universe, and of all things, as one person, the Heavenly Father, 
the one only supreme object of worship; (4) the Fatherhood of 
God, all mankind being created out of and born of his Spirit 
and therefore partakers of His nature and naturally His children, 
to become perfect as He is perfect, objects of His unchangeable 
love, equally and inevitably destined to attain perfect life in the 
great school of eternity, through the discipline and development 
of experience, so that not one shall fail to reach that state or be 
finally lost; (5) the unity of all mankind—the universal brother- 
hood of man; (6) the unity of mankind with God by the doing of 
His will; (7) the uniting power of righteousness, the doing of right 
in all human affairs; (8) the unity of Divine Providence in making 
all things work together for good, so that no experience can be 
wasted and nothing allowed to be in vain; (9) the faith that all 
things right and good are destined to be realized for all people 
without exception; (10) the ultimate fulfilment on earth and in 
the life to come of that perfect social order named the Kingdom 
of Heaven in the happiness of which all will share. 

H. Bodell Smith. 

Blackpool, England. 

From the Inquirer and Christian Life. 
* * * 


I can hear Autumn knocking at my heart, 
A mellow deepness after keen new pain 
Of Summer’s brightness. And my tired thought 
Rests in the silver quietude of rain. 
While all around, from out the crowded year, 
The rich, sweet fruits of suffering appear. 
Sarah Grose. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC MEETING OF 
THE SEASON 


The beautiful music, sung by three 
charming voices, which are heard every 
Sunday in our Church of the Redemption 
(said to be one of the most beautiful 
churches in Boston), made a fine setting 
for the program given us on Thursday, 
Oct. 20. 

The devotional service by Dr. A. Ger- 
trude Earle was literally ‘‘the voice of 
God calling us and showing us that, when 
we can recognize that voice, though in an 
unfamiliar tongue, new power will come 
to the world.’ The chimes, in response 
to the prayer, were indeed a voice from 
Heaven. 

A welcome to the church was given us 
by Mrs. Florence Conklin, president of 
the Mission Circle of the church, re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Grant of the State 
Board. 

About one hundred and fifty were 
present, despite the storm, women with 
the broad outlook from many churches 
interested to take the Gospel literally, 
“wonderful women who don’t work be- 
cause they are wonderful, but are wonder- 
ful because they work.” 

Miss Ruth Reed, who was one of the 
trained workers at the diabetic camp at 
Oxford this summer, was the first speaker. 
She told us of the fifty-one children af- 
flicted with diabetes who were treated at 
our camp, and taught to take care of them- 
selves, by the use of insulin and regulation 
of their diet, thus enabling them to live 
normal, healthy lives. One little Ver- 
mont girl was asked if she could milk a 
cow, to which she responded, ‘Just show 
me one and I’ll show you.” Another girl 
from Lowell wrote her mother a letter in 
French, thinking to ‘“‘put one over’ on 
Miss Reed, who was expected to censor her 
letter, but was surprised when Miss Reed 
complimented her French. Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews made a fine example 
of World Friendship, living together, first 
for health, second for recreation. 

Mrs. Gurney of Wollaston spoke on the 
meaning of Christian Citizenship. She 
said: “It has been proved no country 
could survive without God. Good citizens 
show allegiance to their government. 
Their first duty is to think. Some of the 
things which interfere with thinking are 
too much bridge, the radio and moving 
pictures. Children should be made to 
understand economics, advantages of edu- 
cation and religion and the relative value 
of things, and this knowledge must be ac- 
companied by character, which follows 
as a result of training.”’ We wish her 
address might be broadcast as an antidote 
to some of the movies of which she told us. 

The afternoon session address was by 
Miss Mabel Knight, in Indian costume, 


who told us of the Indians of Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

The Litany of the Seven Candles of 
Creation, with our president, Mrs. Hunt- 
ley, as interpreter, was most impressive. 

The women of the Universalist faith 
were the first women in the world to form a 
national organization, and these Public 
Meetings are held to bring our women to- 
gether for mutual help in our work and to 
show the world that 

Women United Mean Success. 


* * 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


Every member of the Executive Board 
was present during the recent sessions of 
the annual meeting held in Boston, Oct. 
17, 18 and 19. A detailed report of the 
meeting will appear in the November 
Bulletin. 


Department Chairmen for the ensuing 
year are: Finance and Missionary Boxes, 
Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, 36 Park St., 
Lawrence, Mass.; Friendly Messenger 
(combining Friendly Letter and Post Office 
Mission Departments), Membership, Can- 
didate, in charge of Office, Mrs. E. R. Samp- 
son, 19 Lincoln St., North Weymouth, 
Mass.; Clara Barton Birthplace, Mrs. 
Leonard E. Thayer, Main St., Oxford, 
Mass.; Japan, Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, 
254 S. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, IIl.; 
Southern Work, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, 
Coldwater, N. Y.; Social Service, Mrs. 
John M. Foglesong, 164 Lenox Ave., 
Providence, R. I.; Mission Study, Mrs. 
Milo G. Folsom, 10 Main St., Pittsfield, 
Maine, and Church Building Loan Fund, 
Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, 175 Ocean St., 
South Portland, Maine. 


* * 


REPLACEMENT FUND 


No*additions by, Mission Circles or in- 
dividuals this work. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


STRIVE FOR BETTER DEVOTIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


The Y. P. C. U. has long been an im- 
portant agency in the religious training of 
Universalists. The intent of its whole 
program has been to continue the character 
development started in the church school. 
Cultivating the qualities of leadership has 
been a prime consideration. Active 
unioners have every opportunity to dis- 
play their talents. The Y. P. C. U. pro- 
gram fails miserably, however, if the 
members have not acquired the Christian 
attitude in their daily living. And that 
outcome depends largely upon the de- 
votional meetings. 

Except in churches fortunate enough to 
have a director of religious education, the 
devotional programs of our unions are too 
apt to be haphazard in both construction 
and execution. While there is more than 
one reason for this, the chief one seems to 
be that the office of devotional superin- 
tendent is conferred upon some one either 
lacking the right qualifications or else in- 
different to the standards which make 
good worship and discussion meetings. 
That puts the union on a par with a church 
school lacking a planned curriculum. 
Another factor contributing to poor de- 
votional meetings is that the average age 
of unioners in recent years has dropped to 
the level where one can not expect to find 
any genius for program building. 

An alert and ambitious devotional 
superintendent will look to every helpful 
source in the planning and conduct of 
Sunday evening meetings. If it were not 
for the poverty complex of the national 
Union much could be done to aid local 
superintendents and improve the quality 
of the average program. As things are, 


the devotional helps and other pertinent 
information printed in Onward must be 
relied upon. In addition is the state de- 
votional superintendent, whose responsi- 
bility it is to advise local officers and help 
promote special programs sponsored by 
the National Board. 

Unions having no member really com- 
petent to handle the devotional depart- 
ment should enlist the co-operation of 
some one on the church school board. 
In the average case the assistance mostly 
desired will be that of formulating the 
worship part of the program, which one 
or more unioners can carry out. It is not 
necessary for the church school worker to 
dominate the scene. Of course the prep- 
aration and handling of the topie should 
be done solely by the unioner assigned 
to lead the meeting. 

Religious education is understood to 
be “‘the whole task of the church.” Our 
young people must not fall down in doing 


‘the part expected of them. 


* * 


APROPOS 


Kenneth Hutchinson says in the Cali- 
fornia Unioner; ‘The Y. P. C. U. meeting 
should be a place where young people can 
intelligently and constructively study and 
discuss modern situations and individual 
problems of everyday living. It should 
be a place which stimulates the individual 
to think and study for himself. 

“The Y. P. C. U. must be an organization 
which plans for the creative and construc- 
tive education of its members, not forcing 
theories and creeds upon them, not telling 
them what they have to believe, but rather 
stimulating them to develop substantial 
personalities in accord with natural ability 
and interests.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


AN APPEAL FROM THE COURT- 
ROOM 


By reason of our judicial positions we 
are daily brought face to face with cases 
of moral breakdown. The more we con- 
sider the causes which have produced these 
eases of delinquency and crime the more 
we are convinced that much of the re- 
sponsibility for them rests upon all the 
citizens of our great metropolis, because of 
the failure to recognize the necessity of 
training and safeguarding our most pre- 
cious human asset—character. We sup- 
port at enormous cost reformatories and 
prisons for punitive and corrective pur- 
poses. Most of this expense could be 
avoided were our fellow-citizens of every 
denomination to increase and strengthen 
religious instruction of the children as 
society’s most effective force for the pre- 
vention of delinquency and crime. 

But infinitely more important than the 
saving of dollars through building up re- 
ligious training instead of reformatories, 
would be the saving of human lives from 
degradation and misery. Prison chap- 
lains advise us that the great majority of 
those brought to court for wrong-doing 
have had little or no religious instruction. 
The most potent single force for rearing 
a decent, law-abiding citizenry is religious 
training. We therefore appeal to all par- 
ents in our great city to set their children 
on the path of life with the high spiritual 
impulses of religious ideals. Secular edu- 
cation should be supplemented by a re- 
ligious training which conforms to the 
faith of the parents, but which, in its 
beneficent results, will unquestionably 
redound to the security, advancement 
and the perpetuity of our nation. (Signed 
by three eminent Justices of the Supreme 
Court of New York.) 

* * 
GOOD NEWS FROM SOME OF OUR 
SCHOOLS 


Syracuse, N. Y.—“‘I am having a per- 
fectly delightful time with a group of 
thirty-five juniors in a class of Biblical 
dramatization. Wemeet duringthe church 
service hour and I never had such regular 
attendance in a church school class in my 
life. I am using Elizabeth Erwin Miller’s 
book, ‘The Dramatization of Bible Sto- 
ries,’ as a sort of guide. We have done 
‘The Good Samaritan’ and are now work- 
ing on a Thanksgiving Service to be pre- 
sented before the school. The children do 
all the work, choose characters, make 
scenery, concoct costumes, write lines, de- 
cide on scenes and action. They even 
criticise each other’s acting. We are all 
having a great time and I believe the 
youngsters are getting much out of it. I 
know J am.” (From a letter from Mrs. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon.) 

Dexter, Me.—Mrs. Ruth Dudley, su- 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


* 
* 

* —______. 

* If we work upon marble, it will 
a perish; 

* If we work upon brass, time will 
: efface it; 

* If we rear temples, they will crumble 
a into dust; 

* But if we work upon immortal souls, 
* If we imbue them with immortal 
es principles, 

* With the just fear of God and love 
is of fellow men, 

* We engrave on those tablets some- 
* thing 

* Which will brighten all eternity. 

ES Daniel Webster. 
* 

* 
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perintendent, has planned the following 
topics for discussion at the monthly 
workers’ conferences of this church school: 
September, The Teacher and the Pupil. 
October, Familiarizing Ourselves and Our 
Pupils with Our Missionary Projects and 
Our Workers in Japan and the South. 
November, Story Telling. December, 
The Use of Picturesin Teaching. January, 
Expressional Work, Its Use and Abuse. 
February, A Demonstration Class (having 
a lesson as if presented to a class). March, 
The Use of Memory Work. The three re- 
maining months are left free for speakers 
or for topics which will need special treat- 
ment at that time. 


Hop Bottom, Pa.—In a recent letter 
from Mrs. Boorn she speaks enthusiasti- 
cally of Rally Day in the church school at 
Hop Bottom, with forty members present. 
A year ago this school was closed. In- 
terested and devoted leaders saw to its re- 
opening and rejoice in the service it is now 
rendering the community. 


Brattleboro, Vt.—‘‘To-day for the 
first time our beginners and primary de- 
partments met on the second floor of the 
parish house, never again to hold services 
in the basement. We have two large, 
airy and warm rooms into which all the 
equipment has been moved, including the 
piano, which was always the big stumbling 
blockinsucha plan. Weknow the change 
will benefit us greatly. 

“We shall observe Religious Education 
Week. We also hope to have a monthly 
study group of teachers and superintend- 
ents under Mr. Hoyt, beginning this 


month. At the next meeting I plan to re- 
view the courses on Worship and Teaching 
which I took at Murray Grove this sum- 
mer.” (From a letter from Mr. Arthur 
Whitney, Superintendent.) 


Mount Pleasant, Iowa. The Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, church is engaged in an 
experiment planned to unite more closely 
the interests of church and school. In 
place of a school session of worship and 
study, beginning at 9.30 followed by morn- 
ing worship at 10.45, the classes now meet 
at 9.50 and 10, and at 10.30 march to 
seats in the church, where a half hour 
service, including a sermon, is enjoyed by 
the entire church as a unit. The offering 
of the school becomes part of the church 
offering. The experiment is to continue 
for six weeks. 


Bangor, Maine. Mr. Everett F. Cur- 


_ tis, superintendent of the church school, 


includes the following bit of news in a re- 
cent letter: “hast Sunday we had very 
nearly three hundred present. Our Prim- 
ary Department is growing. I believe we 
have had an addition of twenty new pupils 
in that department as well as some twenty 
or twenty-five in the adult school.” 


Cleveland, Ohio. Two classes for 
adults meet during the church school 
period, 9.30 to 10.45, on Sunday mornings. 
One is the Discussion Class, meeting in the 
small dining room, at which the sermon of 
the previous Sunday is the basis for dis- 
cussion. The other is a class in Child 
Psychology, of especial interest to parents, 
meeting in the front corner of the church 
auditorium. 

Denver, Colorado. “The Japan offer- 
ing envelopes came, but I would suggest 
that in the future you send us at least 100, 
as our membership has increased to that 
number.” (From a letter from Mrs. 
Carmah M. Pfaff, Director of Religious 
Education.) 

Caribou, Maine. Mrs. Cunningham 
writes from the north country: “I think 
we have the promise of the best group of 
teachers we have ever had in our church 
school. We are hoping for a good year in 
Christian culture in the lives of all our 
members.”’ 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Publishing House will send you, 
for 5 cents apiece, copies of this issue of 
the Leader for distribution among your 
church school officers and teachers. 


Our Melrose, Mass., church school has 
asked Mrs. Lawrence F. Asplind, who has 
been one of its successful teachers, to as- 
sume responsibility for all its world friend- 
ship programs and activities. Recently 
Mrs. Asplind spent an afternoon at the 
office going over possible plans for every 
age group. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. L. Griswold Williams of 
Barre, Vermont, are the parents of a nine- 
pound son, Gregory Griswold, born at the 
Fletcher Hospital in Burlington, Vermont, 
on Oct. 24. 

The Boston Globe reported on Oct. 25 
that Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton, 
Mass., was making a speaking tour in 
Vermont in behalf of the Socialist Party. 
He spoke in Rutland, Ludlow, Windsor, 
Burlington, and Barre. 

Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., will be 
the preacher at the service commemorat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Universalist Society 
in Framingham and the fiftieth anniversary 
of services in the present church, on Nov. 
18%, 


Due to the illness of Dr. U. S. Milburn, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church in 
Everett, Dr. Roger F. Etz preached there 
on Oct. 23 and Rev. Francis W. Gibbs on 
Oct. 30. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, preached Oct. 30 in the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in Brookline; on Nov. 6 he 
will preach in Weymouth Landing, and on 
Nov. 18 at the anniversary service in 
Warren in the morning and at North Dana 
in the evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earle Dolphin of Lynn, 
Mass., had a trip of 10,600 miles the past 
summer, going to California by automo- 
bile, taking in the Grand Canyon and the 
Yosemite, and visiting many Universalist 
churches. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached at 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 30, and will preach 
at a union service of the Cicero and Central 
Square, N. Y., churches Nov. 6. 


Rev. Clarence Bartlett Etsler of Clare- 
mont, N. H., who has been several times a 
representative in the lower house of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, once a mem- 
ber of the State Senate, and at one time a 
strong candidate for Governor’s Council, 
is again a candidate for representative, 
and, if Rev. Walter Tuttle is a good proph- 
et, will head the poll. 


Judge Robert W. Hill of the General 
Convention Board and Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent, assisted the min- 
ister, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, Sunday, 
Oct. 30, at the dedication of the rebuilt 
organ of the church in Salem, Mass. The 
interior of the church has been redec- 
orated. 


Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., of Bangor, 
whose serious illness was reported in the 
Leader last week, is improving and gets 
about his room with assistance. On Oct. 
13 he suffered the attack while walking on 
the street. Friends passing in a motor car 
saw him leaning against a building for 


and Interests 


support, and went to his aid. Dr. L. H. 
Ford, his doctor, reports him ‘“‘getting 
better every day.’ The faculty of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary are supply- 
ing his pulpit. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton preached an 
inspiring sermon at Swarthmore College 
some time ago, which has just appeared in 
the Crozer Quarterly. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York 
City, Rev. Louis J. Richards of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., and Rev. Donald Hoyt of 
Brattleboro, Vt., have recently taken 
fellowship in the Unitarian Church under 
the dual fellowship provision. 


Richard Bird, Jr., having completed 
his field work for the Council of Religious 
Education, has gone to Southold, Long 
Island, N. Y., to supply our historic old 
church at that place for the next month 
or two. 


Mrs. John Murray Atwood has been 
seriously ill at her homein Canton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing was in Bos- 
ton Oct. 27, on her way to Providence to 
give a lecture recital before the National 
Council of Parent Teachers Associations. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. The morning congregations have 
been growing since services began on Sept. 
11, although not yet what they should be. 
The evening services which have been so 
successful the past two years will begin 
Nov. 6. The first series will be concerned 
with great dramas. These lectures will 
be followed by a group of European 
travelogues (based upon Mr. Rheiner’s 
trip last summer through France, Italy, 
and Spain), and then by a series on great 
composers. All will be illustrated. The 
Sunday school has the largest enrollment 
and the greatest average attendance in 
years. We have reorganized an adult 
class which is studying Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle’s Helper. A Parents’ Class for the 
discussion and solution of child problems 
is in the process of formation. The senior 
Y. P. C. U. has taken on a new lease of 
life due to an influx of a great number of 
younger members. There were twenty-six 
present on a recent Sunday evening when 
Rev. John Conoley of Hebron explained 
Roman Catholicism. The Junior Y. P. 
C. U. was reorganized Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 23, with the pastor as superintendent. 
There were eleven present. Each of these 
promised to bring another boy or girlto 
the next meeting. The B. G. McIntire 
Men’s Club held its October meeting with 
a fair attendance. It is expected that the 
annual meeting on Nov. 17 will be at- 
tended by forty men. Hon. Donald B. 
Partridge will speak on ‘“‘What It Means to 
Be a Congressman.” The eighty-eighth 


annual session of the Oxford Association 
of Universalist Churches was held in Nor- 
way on Thursday, Oct. 27. The Ladies’ 
Circle served both dinner and supper to 
the visitors. The Ladies’ Circle served a 
harvest supper to the public on Oct. 20. 
About one hundred persons attended. The 
entertainment which followed the supper 
was in charge of the pastor and included 
some magical tricks which he had never 
before presented locally. 


Michigan 

Liberty.—Rev. Verna Armstrong, pas- 
tor. This church is the only rural Uni- 
versalist church in Michigan, and has 
plenty of friendly competition in every 
direction, yet we grow. We hold preach- 
ing service, Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. 
for nine months each year, using January, 
February and March as our vacation 
months, but maintaining year around 
meetings of both Missionary and Aid so- 
cieties. Outside of our regular activities 
during the past year, we have held outdoor 
grove meetings in connection with our 
near-by sister churches, which it is planned 
to make annual events. We have a fine 
ladies’ quartette. The Sunday school has 
been reorganized and graded and is steadily 
growing. We are now actively connected 
with the State Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, most of our teachers taking their 
training course, and their annual district 
meeting was held in our church on Sunday, 
Sept. 18, many churches being represented 
and with eight ministers and one lecturer 
present. Nearly 100 sat down together at 
our Sunday school picnic dinner held Aug. 
18, in Ella Sharp Park, Jackson. 

* * 


THE KEATINGS AT ST. LAWRENCE 


Delegates returning to their home 
churches are asked always to state what 
was the feature event of the Convention. 
The best feature of the Middleport Con- 
vention of New York State Universalists 
is just appearing in action and print. Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert S. Keating, Syracuse, 
reached Middleport on Wednesday noon 
of Convention week in the Reamon ear. 
With the Reamons and Mr. Carmine 
Fazio they were the delegates from the 
Syracuse church. They are young folks, 
married about five years, and both are 
alumni of Syracuse University. © Mr. 
Keating was an honor graduate in the 
engineering department, class of 1926; 
and Mrs. Marion Trefethen Keating was 
an honor graduate of the liberal arts de- 
partment, class of 1927. Mr. Keating has 
been president of the State Y. P. C. U. 
and Mrs. Keating has been similarly 
active, with the added pursuit in the teach- 
ing of a junior group in the church school. 

At the Convention, Mr. Keating was a 
member of the Committee on Official Re- 
ports. Mrs. Keating was appointed su- 
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perintendent of Mission Study, Literature 
and Mite Boxes by Mrs. W. H. Skeels, 
president of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society. Something in the 
Convention gripped their hearts and 
minds. They showed evidence of this on 
the homeward trip in the Leining car. 
Mr. Keating has been working in engineer- 
ing lines, but not really happy in this work. 

On Oct. 18, they visited the state office 
in Syracuse to talk over the ministry in our 
church as their life work. They went away 
with books and the conviction that the 
ministry would ke their life work. A 
trip to Canton on Oct. 18 and a confer- 
ence with Dean J. M. Atwood of the 
Theological School settled the matter, and 
on Oct. 22 they were enrolled as students 
in our Theological School. Mrs. Keating 
will take the courses in religious educa- 
tion while her husband will take the 
courses preparing him for our ministry. 
He had an unusual record in Syracuse 
University, entering when he was fifteen 
years old, and at nineteen he was a full- 
time instructor in the engineering school. 
He is a member of three honorary so- 
cieties in this department. 

The parents of the young couple are 
very active in the affairs of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Syracuse. Mr. Charles 
S. Keating is secretary of the board of 
trustees and has also served as president. 
Mrs. Keating is the treasurer of the 
Women’s Fellowship. Mr. Ernest M. 
Trefethen, father of Mrs. Keating, Jr., is 
financial secretary of the Syracuse church 
and treasurer of the church school; Mrs. 
Trefethen, mother, is the teacher of a class 
of young ladies in the church school. 
Mrs. John Ellis of the First Universalist 
Church, Lynn, is the grandmother of Mrs. 
Keating. 

Our best wishes go with this young 
couple in this new career, for which they 


are admirably fitted. 
iGia ie 


* * 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING 


An event of significance to church 
people and those interested in world-un- 
derstanding generally will be the appear- 
ance on the same platform of Prof. Andre 
Philip and Prof. D. Friedrich Siegmund- 
Schultze, a Frenchman and a German, both 
distinguished in their own countries, a 
lawyer and a clergyman, both university 
professors, and both speaking on “‘My 
Country and World Understanding.’ As 
they are expected to answer questions as 
well, this should prove to be a more than 
commonly interesting meeting. It will be 
held on Monday, Nov. 14, at 8 p. m., in 
John Hancock Hall, 90 St. James Ave., 
Boston. Admission free, public invited. 

Professor Philip teaches economics and 
finance at the University of Lyons, France, 
has traveled extensively, and after com- 
pleting his professional education spent 
two years in the United States, visiting 
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WHO’S WHO 

Joseph Manson Artman has 
served Congregational churches in 
Whiting, Ind., and Chicago. He 
entered the field of education as 
professor and dean of the Y. M. 
C. A. College of Chicago. He was 
associate professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, for 
six years. Since 1926 he has been 
General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Prof. Angus H. Maclean is 
teacher of Religious Education in 
the theological school of St. Law- 
rence University. 

Rey. Laura Bowman Galer is 
pastor of the Universalist church 
at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and a 
second vice-president of the General 
Sunday School Association. 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff is teacher 
of Religious Education in the the- 
ological school at Tufts College, 
and president of the General Sunday 
School Association. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle is editor 
of the Sunday School Helper, and 
former Executive Director of the 
General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham, wife 
of the Universalist minister in 
Caribou, Maine, is an efficient 
worker in Religious Education. 

Miss Ruth Reed of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., is an unusually 
promising student in the School of 
Religion at Tufts College. 

Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman, for- 
merly Director of Religious Edu- 
cation in the Congress Square 
Church at Portland, is the wife of 
Rev. Tracy Pullman of Cleveland. 

Mrs. Virginia Eddy Hale has 
been Director of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Universalist church at 
Newark, N. J., for three years. 

Rev. James W. Vallentyne is 
pastor of Congress Square Church, 
Universalist, at Portland, Maine. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, until recent- 
ly president of the General Y. P. 
C. U., is now pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 
He is a member of the Council of 
Religious Education in the Univer- 
salist Church. 

Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, pastor 
of the Universalist church at Scran- 
ton, Pa., was engaged in public 
school work before going there. 

Rev. Melvin I). Welke is pastor 
of the People’s Church, Unitarian, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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all states and even working in harvesting 
and lumber camps here. He is the author 
of books including ‘‘Modern England,”’ 
“Labor Problems in the U. S.,’”’ ‘‘Modern 
India,’ ‘Christianity and Socialism,” 
“Christianity and War,” ‘Security and 
Disarmament.” Professor Siegmund- 
Schultze has studied at five universities, 
and was once pastor of Friedens Kirche, 
a royal church at Potsdam, Germany. 
Evidently he tired of this, for he was soon 
working among the laboring classes of 
Berlin, Germany, trying to help in the 
problems caused by bitter class feeling. 
He helped to form the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches in 1914, and during the war 
worked to lighten the distress of foreign 
prisoners of war in Germany. He has 


been an editor, been prominent in world 


peace activities, and is now a professor in 
the University of Berlin, Germany. 

The World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, the 
League of Nations Association, Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom, and the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
are co-operating to make this unusual 
program possible. Tickets for reserved 
seats may be had from this last named 
organization at 4 Park St., Boston. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Herbert S. Johnson, speaker for 
the National Economic League, through 
some misunderstanding, failed to keep his 
appointment at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting Oct. 24, and as a result the men 
had the best meeting they have had in a 
year. Thrown on their own responsibility 
and led by Dr. George E. Huntley, presi- 
dent, they debated “‘Economics and Re- 
ligion” in an intelligent and inspiring 
manner. Among those who spoke were 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Rev. Frank Merrick, 
Dr. W. W. Rose and Rev. Harold Merrill. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S BANQUET 

For many years it has been the custom 
of the laymen of the Universalist churches 
of Massachusetts to hold annually a 
friendly get-together and banquet. These 
gatherings were formerly held at the City 
Club, Boston, with an attendance. of 
several hundred men. The war years, 
and the years that followed, compelled ~ 
great changes in the plans for this happily 
anticipated event. But though simplified 
and reduced in cost, the annual gathering 
of the Universalist clans has continued, 
and its spirit and purpose are just as clear 
and definite as ever. 

For the past three years the Universal- 
ist Club of Boston has joined the State 
Convention in sponsoring this event. 
The Club and the Convention unite in 
announcing that a big, jolly, and worth- 
while meeting of the loyal laymen of the 
Universalist churches of Massachusetts 
will be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
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tion, Boston, on Thursday evening, Nov. 
17. The banquet will be served by the 
women of the church at 6.30 p. m. The 
tickets for the evening—supper, speaking, 
entertainment—will be $1.10. Members 
of the Universalist Club of Boston come 
in without extra cost upon their member- 
ship cards. There are to be two speakers— 
Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., of I ynn, who will 
have for his subject, “Sit Up and Row.” 
and the Attorney General 'of the state, 
the Hon. Joseph E. Warner. 

Those making arrangements for this 
meeting are Harold C. Hamilton, president 
of the Universalist Club of Boston, James 
D. Tillinghast, secretary of the club, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, secretary of the State 
Convention, and Rey. John S. Lowe, D. D., 
minister of the entertaining church. 

Full-sized delegations always attend 
this event from North Adams and Orleans, 
one at the northwest outpost of the state, 
the other down on the Cape. Plans are 
being made for 150 men. The ministers 
are asked to place the notice of this im- 
portant event in their calendars, and each 
should see to it that his church has its 
fair representation. It will do the local 
church great good to have its men come 
into touch with like minded, loyal Uni- 
versalists from other parts of the state. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1932 
Previously reported .............. 1,335 
IVOOUSEOCKaaViUes meee aise teers cs 
HOXDONO MN LASS wine een er ye an eaye ces 3 
ANAT OOM Agra naar crete cur cinerea eee 5 
1B Yad eV ASE Oa acne 3 eam M as Sean it 
TBXSUTURA ees) Keates, li eee i Ie aa ae 3 
Jig Ia Loaebeddodeseess 5 
BO ta: lnreerst weet, sh lookes cs aches 1353 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 361. Haverhill, 


Mass., 2. Total, 363. 


Notices 
COMING EVENTS 


Old Colony Association, Nov. 10, Norwood, Mass. 


Laymen’s Banquet, Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Nov. 17. 

Connecticut Mid-Year Conference, 
Nov. 9. 


Bridgeport, 


x 
ATTENTION LEADER READERS! 


Under new postal rules a charge is made of two 
cents on each notification of change of address. 
Also copies undeliverable are subject to a charge of 
two cents. 

Before changing your address please send a card 
to the Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 

cnr 
MID YEAR CONFERENCE 


The Connecticut Universalist Convention and 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society will hold 
the Mid Year Conference at the Universalist church 
in Bridgeport, Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1982. 

2.30 p. m. Devotional service. Address, ‘You 
and I and a Mission or Two,” Mrs. John Clarence 
Lee. 3.30. General topic—‘‘Contrasted Methods 
in the Work of Religious Education.’’ Address, 
“Religious Education at Home and in the Orient,’ 


Dr. John Clarence Lee of Stamford. The address 
will be followed by a Round Table Discussion. 

Social hour at 5 o’clock. Supper will be served in 
the dining room at 6. 

7.30 p. m. Service in the church. Address, 
‘Depression Proof,” Dr. L. W. Coons, Superintend- 
ent of Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
re 

GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 

COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the General Convention Fellowship 
Committee was held in New York City on Oct. 26. 
The following action was taken: 

Acceptance of the transfer of Samuel G. Dunham 
from Massachusetts. Granting of full fellowship 
to T. Andrew Caraker. Renewal of license as minis- 
ter to Ruth Downing. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
ae 

VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received Oct. 24, 1932, and accepted Rev. Don- 
ald B. Hoyt of Worcester, Mass. 
H. E. Latham, Secretary. 
ek 
Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the UniversalistChurch 
of the State of New York will be held in Christ 
Church, Middletown, beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, 1932, and ending Sunday, Nov. 27. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers and for the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

Edna W. Bailey, Secretary. 
ae 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License of Mrs. Elsie A. Ballou renewed for one 
year, from Oct. 16, 1932. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
+k 
CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the California State 
Young People’s Christian Union will be held Nov. 
12 and 18 at Santa Paula. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the Convention. 

Alice Strawn, Secretary. 
Pk 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Nov. 8-11, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church, Boston, 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

Noy. 22-28, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Dean 
of the Chapel, University of Chicago. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service, 11 a. m. 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Nov. 25, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First 
Church, Newton, Mass, 

Dec. 6-9, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Dec. 20-21, Prof. Fred Winslow Adams, Boston 
University School of Theology. 


x 
FOR SALE 
By Camp Hill Mission Circle, shelled pecans, un- 


cooked or salted. Prices on request. Send orders 
to 


Mrs. John J. Langley 
Camp Hill, Ala. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Maria Pushaw Robbins 
Mrs. Maria Pushaw Robbins died at her home, 
1314 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C., Wednesday, 
Oct. 26, after a long illness. 
The funeral services were held at the house Fri- 
day, Oct. 28, at 2 p. m., and were conducted by Rev. 


William Couden of Provdence, fomerly assistant pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Washington, and 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, pastor of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 

Mrs. Robbins was one of the oldest members of 
the church in Washington. She was born in Pitts- 
field, Maine, in 1846, and went to Washington in 
1864 as the bride of James Robbins, a prominent 
builder. She had a remarkable memory and loved 
to talk about Civil War days in Washington, and 
the starting of the Universalist church in 1869. 
From 1901 to 1909 Dr. van Schaick, pastor of the 
Washington church, made his home in the Robbins 
family. At that period her large parlors were often 
thrown open to the meetings of the Optimist Club 
and other parish organizations. She had a calm, 
placid, cheery disposition, was an old-fashioned, 
efficient housekeeper, and was greatly beloved by all 
who knew her. In recent years she had seldom 
been away from home. She did, however, make 
the journey each summer to Maine and spent the 
summer months in her old home at Pittsfield, now 
occupied by her brother, George R. Pushaw. She is 
survived by four brothers, Charles P. Pushaw and 
Warren Pushaw of Washington, George Ripley Pu- 
shaw of Pittsfield, Maine, and Frank Pushaw of 
Georgia; and by her sister, Miss Alice May Pushaw 
of Bangor, Maine. Two nieces also survive, Mrs. 
Maria Pushaw Tedford and Mrs. Thomas Edwards 
of Washington, children of Geo. R. Pushaw. Mrs. 
Tedford gave her aunt most devoted care for many 
months during the closing period of her life. Mrs. 
Thomas Dyer of Texas and Fred Pushaw of De- 
troit, the children of Warren Pushaw, also survive. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New : 
England child who needs ite 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions, Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Ses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
mmercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 


Personal attention, able faculty 

equipment, new building. 

placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 

156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


,» Modern 
Graduates 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 

Printed on fine paper and exquisitély 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 

Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 


AND GIRLS 
Prepared to ae to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 
Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
| scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in_the gy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
Soult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


the Specimen of Tyre 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
and said, Suffer little children to 


_No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overla pring covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......+c..s . 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Maas. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental ScHoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schou 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for hemelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCEOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BOOKS 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?’ 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 

A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 


Henderson: ‘“‘Why are you in the air 
force now? I thought you were in the 
cavalry.” 

Peterson: “‘I got transferred.” 

“Why was that?” 

“Well, after an airplane throws you out, 
it doesn’t generally walk over and bite 
you.’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Grade one was having a lesson on birds. 

After some discussion the fact was es- 
tablished that birds eat fruit. 

One little girl, however, was uncon- 
vinced. 

“But, teacher,’’ she asked, raising her 
hand, “how can the birds open the cans?” 
—Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 

The L-— funeral home here has been 
opened to the public for the use of his 
patrons who at any time they desire. It 
is expected the place will be a great con- 
venience for those who may at any time 
need it. This has been a long felt need in 
this village.— Kingston (N. Y.) paper. 

oe 

They were scarcely seated before one 
of them nudged his shipmate and asked: 
“What does that word ‘asbestos’ mean 
across the curtain?” 

“Pipe down,” said his companion, “‘and 
don’t show your ignorance. That’s Latin 
for ‘welcome.’ ’”—Exchange. 

gare 

The teacher was testing the knowledge 
of the kindergarten class. Slapping a 
half-dollar on the desk, she said sharply, 
‘What is that?” 

Instantly a voice from the back row 
said, ‘““Tails.”’—Mutual Magazine. 

oy * 

Binks (stopping as he goes by): “‘Do 
you know if your father is going to golf 
this afternoon, Bobby?” 

Bobby: “‘No, Mr. Binks. Poor daddy’s 
got to stay in and do his home work.’’-— 
Sheffield Telegraph. 

* * 

“What I am to-day I owe to my wife,” 
he said proudly. 

“Well, what are you?” the other sneered. 

“T’m the husband of the best bridge 
player in our neighborhood.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Despairing Employer (engaging fourth 
typist within a month): “Can you punc- 
tuate?”’ 

Typist (brightly): ‘Oh, yes! I’m al- 
ways early in the morning.”—Exchange. 

* x 

Boss: “‘You ask high wages for a man 
with no experience.” 

Applicant: “Well, sir, it’s much harder 
work when you don’t know anything 
about it.”—Good Hardware. 

‘ * * 
Fayette County Had 26 Accidents 
and One Partial Fatality 
—Jeffersonville (Ohio) Citizen. 
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New HARPER Books 


“‘WHEN CHRIST PASSES BY’”’ 


By Walter Russell Bowie. The November book in Harper’s Month- 
ly Pulpit, presenting each month a great American preacher. The best 
available sermon literature in permanent form at one dollar a volume. 
Those just published are “The Angel in the Soul,’ by Joseph Fort 
Newton, and “Seeing the Invisible,’”’ by H. C. Phillips. 


“SOCIAL PERPLEXITIES’”’ 
By Allen A. Hunter. Here is dynamic testimony that humanity is 
on the march and that institutional forms are waxing old. Price $2.00. 


‘““SEEING OURSELVES THROUGH RUSSIA’’ 
Edited by Henry T. Hodgkin. An accurate book of contemporary 
Russia presented from the point of view of current American economic, 
social and religious problems. Price $1.25. 


“PSYCHOLOGY FOR RELIGIOUS WORKERS’’ 
By Dewar E. Hudson. ‘Shows how the results of modern psycho- 
logical research can be used for both the more efficient conduct of 
religious work and a fuller insight into religious experience.’ Price 
$2.00. 


‘““THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT’”’ 
By James Moffatt. The authorized version of the New Testament 
and. the Moffatt translation in parallel columns. Compare the old 
version with the new for richer meaning, fuller enjoyment. Price $1.00. 


‘YOUTH AND CREATIVE LIVING”’ 
By Cynthia Pearl Maus. A challenging book both for young people 
and for adults. Inspirational, and yet devotional in tone, this volume 
of intimate talks makes an ideal book to give to youth. Price $1.25. 


“GIRLS WHO BECOME LEADERS’’ 
By Winifred Kirkland. The stories of fifteen outstanding women 
whose lives are of themselves inspiring for girls and for those who work 
with girls. $1.00. : 
THE HOLY BIBLE : A New Translation 
By James Moffatt. Read the Bible anew! This most famous and 
unique of modern versions, now available in prices ranging from $3.50 
to $10. New Testament alone from 60 cents to $4.00. 


“KAGAWA : A Light Out of the East”’ 
By William Axling. The dramatic story of the famous Japanese 
statesman, social worker, novelist, Christian leader, and author of 
“Love, the Law of Life.”” Also over 75 heretofore unpublished trans- 
lations of Kagawa’s meditations. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

““AS I SEE RELIGION”’ 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. ‘A book to make people think, not a 
book to tell them what to think.”’— New York Times. ‘No one can 


read the book without appreciating its fairness, balance and sanity.””— 
New York Herald Tribune. Price. $2.00. 


“EDUCATION THROUGH RECREATION’”’ 
By Dr. L. P. Jacks. “Let us have more joy in life,’ says Dr. Jacks. 
“Ideal aims, business-like methods, the sportsmanlike spirit: these 
three, singly, ineffective, in combination irresistible.’ Illustrated. 
Price $1.50, 


Order through your own publishing house. Begin Ghrist- 
mas shopping now. See if your minister would like some of 
these beautiful new books. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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